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The Edwards Memorial Tablet, in the Church of Christ, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
he birth of Jonathan Edwards, two hundred 


years ago, will be commemorated next 
month in many ways, in many places, and 
already the occasion calls attention to existing 
memorials, such as, for instance, the monument 
at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, erected by his 
descendants in 1872. As the most interesting 
of all these tributes, The Companion repro- 
duces the tablet set up in the First Church of 
Northampton, June 22, 1900, the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of Edwards’s retire- 
ment from the pastoral charge of the church. 
Mr. Herbert Adams designed and modeled the 
tablet, which exhibits the figure of Edwards in 
pulpit robes and somewhat larger than life, 
standing behind the low screen that bears the 
inscription. 

It is significant that a British-American, 
Professor Gardiner of Smith College, was the 
prime mover toward the erection of the tablet, 
and that generous contributions toward the two 
thousand dollars it cost came from the mother 
country. The fact suggests the pervasiveness 
and permanence of a great man’s influence. 
“The Saint of New England,’’ as Professor 
Fisher has called him, has been the spiritual 
progenitor of many who never saw the land in 
which he lived and worked. 


he new trespass law of Connecticut is so 

stringent that in the interest of public safety 
and private happiness it seems advisable to 
make a note of it. In brief, the law provides 
that any person who throws down or leaves 
open a bar, gate or fence, or enters the land of 
any person for the purpose of hunting, fishing, 
trapping, taking the nests or eggs of birds, bee- 
hunting, or securing nuts, fruit or berries, is 
liable to a fine of not more than fifty dollars or 
imprisonment of not more than thirty days, or 
both. The law makes it easy to prove the 
trespass. Moreover, it authorizes the ‘‘owner 
or oceupant’’ of premises to arrest trespassers, 
if necessary, commanding the assistance of 
others, and provides for fees for the person 
making an arrest. 


Cee will shed a sympathetic tear when 

they read of the burning of a century-old 
farmhouse near Barre, Massachusetts, occupied 
by two ladies who had filled it with china and 
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old furniture. A collection of three hundred 
and thirty-nine pitchers was not the least of 
their possessions, and there were single articles 
of furniture for which they had refused a hun- 
dred dollars. Not everything was lost, but the 
house was burned to the ground, and the reseued 
antiques can never get back to the places where 
they ‘‘belonged.”” That is really the worst of 
it, perhaps. Such a collection somehow grows 
to fit the rooms that shelter it. When it has to 
be transplanted, a long time passes before it 
renews those sentimental ties of use and asso- 
ciation that had bound it to the old home. 


A™ kind of pledge is that current in the 
Early Morning Circle, an organization of 
men in South Boston which aims to promote 
health by natural methods, and to exchange 
expert opinions on bathing, exercise and diet. 
Each member has signed a ‘ ‘binding promise’’ 
to take a cold bath daily, and to devote at least 
ten minutes, morning and evening, to keeping 
his muscular system in good condition, and from 
April 1st to November ist the circle will meet 
every morning at half past five o’clock at a 
public bath-house, so that nobody shall be able 
to dodge. Cold water is very cold indeed at 
half past five in the morning, and at that hour 
a comfortable bed exerts its fullest fascination. 
The pledge was necessary to give the South 
Boston athletes a good start. But the man who 
keeps it for a few weeks will have his reward 
in health and spirits, and the time will come 
when he will look forward to his morning bath 
as the most delightful event of the day. 


recent allusion in this column to the skeleton 

in armor, commemorated by Longfellow’s 
poem, prompts a reader to make a correction, 
touching an interesting and important point. 
He quotes a work by Mr. Charles C. Wil- 
loughby, curator of the Peabody Museum at 
Harvard, who is of course authority, and who 
says in this connection: ‘‘The perforated, tri- 
angular brass arrow-points found with the 
famous ‘skeleton in armor’ Indian at Fall 
River in 1831 were attached to the shafts by 
a cord wrapped round the end of the shaft and 
passed through the perforation in the point. 
The upper portion of the shafts and the cord 
wrapping were preserved by contact with tlie 
metal. The ‘armor’ and other metallic eontents 
of this grave are preserved in the Ethnograph- 
iske Museum at Copenhagen,—with the excep- 
tion of two of the brass tubes, which are in 
the Peabody Museum at Cambridge,—only the 
skeleton having been destroyed by fire at Fall 
River.’’ 





When in search of health 
Come Here and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will agree. Ly Jar Ser- 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet free. 
STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 
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PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


“Arctic” Trade Mark Registered. 
Better than an overcoat for facing 
cold and work together. Warm, dur- 
able,comfortable. Ask your dealer, 
paid on pt of $2.35. 
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Driving Glove. | 


Made to fit, and our 
special process of tan- 
ning makes this glove 
soft and pliable under 
all conditions, a 
gives it a clinging 
quality that holds the 
reins. The acknow!l- 
edged leader in dri- 
ving gloves. Buckskin 
an Steam - Proof 
Horsehide. Snap and “ Por- 
ter” fasteners. Ask for “* Sar- 
anac.”’ Write us if you can’t get it. 
Parker Bros. & Co., Littleton N. Hl. 














Aids Digestion. 


Horsford's 
Acid Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “all-gone”’ 
feeling. Gives good appetite, 
perfect digestion and restful sleep. 





a pee druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Free. Sold by leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 
oh 4 Boston. Chizaxo. 





























If you would have all the time a perfectly 
healthy, happy baby feed it 


RIDGE’S FOOD, 


oldest, purest, lowest-priced. A perfect 
substitute for mother’s milk. A sure pre- 
ventive of cholera infantum. Sold every- 
where. Send for booklet, testimonials and 


FREE SAMPLE. 





WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 
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ustard, Cream- 
tartar, Saleratus, 
etc., etc, are all 
and always abso- 
lutely pure and 
extra strong. 
A full quarter - pound 
gechage of SLADE’S 
‘epper, Ginger, Cinna- 
mon, Allspice or Cloves, 
10c. at your grocer’s, 


IP IT’S SLADE'S IT Is 
PURE AND GOOD. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON 
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(ooking-Ranges 


The Single Damper (patented) is the greatest improvement 


ever made in cooking-stoves, and no other has it. 
motion instantly regulates fire and oven. 


ranges are difficult. 


One 
Two-damper 


The Extra Large Oven has asbestos-lined back, heat-saving 
cup-joint flues, and five heights for racks; a perfect oven. 


The Removable Nickel Edge-Rails save half the trouble 
and labor of stove-blacking and nickel-cleaning. 


The Improved Dock-Ash Grate insures a better fire, is 
simplest to operate and saves fuel. 


The Oven-Heat Indicator is the most accurate of any, and 
tells the exact condition of the oven at a glance. 


Walker & Pratt Mig. Co., 





Made in the finest stove foundry in the world, and sold by pro- 


gressive dealers everywhere. 


If there is no CRAWFORD agent 


in your town, we will send a range on 30 days’ trial. 


Boston. 


31-35 Union Street, 
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, a dozen tumblers.’’ 

Mrs. Harlow, a tall, 
thin, fair woman, with 
nervous lines in her counte- 
nance, had dropped into a chair, 
dusting-cloth in hand, while 
she gave her orders to the two 
young girls by her side. ‘‘A 
dozen tumblers, thin ones; you 
can get them at Barker’s. I 
ought to have bought them in 
town the other day. The ones 
here are not so nice—and more 
expensive,’’ she added, as a nec- 
essary sequence. Everything 
seemed more-expensive than she 
wished, especially this little holi- 
day party in preparation for her 
children. 

‘*Your father had a jelly glass 
this morning at breakfast; I had 
no idea we were quite so bereft. 
Let me see ; what else is it I 
want? Crape-paper for the 
candle-shades, and ribbon for the 
score -cards—oh, yes, and ten 
cents’ worth of French chalk for 
the floor, and some bakers’ bread 
for the sandwiches—three loaves 
will be enough, I think.’’ 

“You write down the things, 
Syl,’’ said the daughter of the 
house, a small, plump and decided 
young person, who wore her blond 
hair in a huge roll, surmounted 
by a large black bow with perky 
ends. ‘‘Anything else, mother ?’’ 

‘‘Why, I have a list here!” 
Mrs. Harlow looked at her child 
and tried to make her own brain 
intelligently calm and clear in the 
midst of a pressing sense of inade- 
quacy. “I don’t think I quite 
realized that there would be so 
many people from town to stay 
overnight. Of course I expected 
Alice and Sylvia,’’—she gave an 
affectionate glance at the slender, 
dark and pretty girl who was 
holding the list,—‘‘but I didn’t 
understand that the Larkin 
boys ee" 

**Mother! I brought the letter 
straight up to you, and you 
said —’’ 

Mrs. Harlow patiently waved 
aside her daughter’s vehemence. 
“*I suppose I forgot it, or didn’t 
take it in. I often don’t, you 
know. I’m sure I wouldn’t mind 
having any number of people if 
I only had the things, but,’’ she heaved the 
housekeeper’s sigh of relinquishment, ‘‘I sup- 
pose we’ll manage some way.’’ 

“‘Mother, you don’t need to worry at all. 
Syl and I planned everything this morning. 
Jack wants to have Frank Larkin in his room, 
and Herbert and Douglass can have cots put 
up in the den. Alice is to be in my room, 
and Syl and I are to camp in the attic. She 
wants to have the little cot with the broken leg 
—she loves it, don’t you, Syl? She puts maga- 
zines under it, and pulls them out in the 
morning to read.’’ 

‘Oh, it’s all such fun!” said Sylvia, who, 
coming from the lap of luxury, adapted herself 
with even more ardor than the daughter to the 
Ways and means of the household. 

“We had twice as many people to stay over 
my birthday,’”’ argued Betty. 

“*Yes, but that was in the summer,” replied 
the mother, with apparent irrelevance. ‘‘Oh, 
there is plenty of room—and enough beds—yes, 
of course.’? She shrank from telling the cause 
of her greatest anxiety. ‘‘ When you come 
back you must see about the tables for the 
evening. You will need ten for the games. I 
think we have enough, although two of them 
are not very good on top—they have had plants 
on them. Then you will have to see that there 
are twenty straight chairs. Jack’s room can be 
used for the boys; you can take my red rug for 
the doorway, and put my toilet-set —”’ 

“Mother, do stop worrying! I tell you, Syl 
and I will arrange everything when we come 
home. But do let us get off now! There’s 
piles to do!’’ She gave the undaunted laugh of 
happy youth. ‘‘We always have to ‘set the 
Scene’ for company. But people seem to like to 
come here, and we do have good times!’’ 

“Yes, indeed,’? murmured the gentle Sylvia. 
She came up to Mrs. Harlow and laid her soft 
cheek against the older woman’s. “I’m so 
glad you let me come in time to help! It’s half 
the fun. And isn’t it nice that it’s so cold and 
snowy? It makes it seem so much more like 
the holidays.’’ 

“*Yes, indeed, dear,’’ said Mrs. Harlow, but 
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ROSENMEVER 


THE DOINGS OF THE HARLOWS 





‘*] TELL YOU, THE LADY LOOKS FINE, DOESN’T SHE?’’ 


a sacrifice usually supposed 

sacred to long-suffering woman- 

kind. In her household it was 
fare and fare alike. 

‘*Here we are, mother! 
Betty had returned. ** Put 
those glasses on the table, Sy). 
They were twenty-five cents 
more than you thought they’d 
be. You told me to bring back 
the change, but there wasn’t 
any; 1 owe five cents now for 

the ribbon. And I think the best 
thing to do with those tumblers is 
to pile them all neatly in the sink, 
and smash them at once with a 
flat-iron. Then the agony would 
be over.’’ 

** Betty!” 

“Well, then you wouldn’t be 
having a spasm whenever you 
heard one crack. Come on up- 
stairs, Syl!’’ 

** Betty, just wait a moment.’’ 
Mrs. Harlow detained her daugh- 
ter. ‘‘I shall have to speak to 
you, dear.’’ She had the house- 
keeper’s futile hope of support in 
a domestic emergency; like the 
ancient mariner, she must tell 
somebody. Hers was the whis- 
per of guilt. ‘‘I couldn’t speak 
before Sylvia. What are we to 
do about covers to-night? I did 
not know I was so unprepared. 
Do you know that I find we have 
only just enough for ourselves 
this weather, and there are three 
extra beds to be provided for?’’ 

** Well, everybody’s coming,’’ 
said Betty, positively, as if that 
settled the question. ‘* We’ll have 
to manage some way.’’ 

**Yes.’’ Mrs. Harlow tried to 
speak reasonably. ‘‘We always 
do manage; but I can’t seem to 
think how, just this minute.’’ 

**Make everybody dance until 
morning,’’ suggested Betty. She 
gave way to a sudden explosion of 
laughter. ‘Did ever anybody do 
things the way we have to? Let 
me see. Have you thought of the 
steamer rug and —’’ 

**I’ve thought of everything.’’ 

**The old felt curtains folded 
up in the tank-room ?’’ 

“They go over the thin mattress 
on Douglass Larkin’s cot.’’ 

“Oh, well!l’’ Betty leaned 
against her mother in a way that 


, 


there was a contraction of her brow that belied | to breathe in an even glow of warmth until the | she meant to be encouraging. ‘‘It will be all 
the words. She went to the window and looked | evening sets in, and the radiating Rochester | right, I’m sure. You can’t borrow some quilts 


at the girls as they walked lightly down the | 


suburban street on the narrow pathway that 
had been shoveled free of snow. The gray 
clouds above were threatening, and there was a 
bitter, penetrating chill in the air even now, 
with a rising of the wind that carried dismay 
to her foreboding heart. Oh, she could enjoy 
company as well as any one, if only — 

If she only had the things! Comprehensive 
word, embracing almost every article necessary 
for living in a state of gentlehood! Into no 
part of her house could Mrs. Harlow penetrate 
without being confronted by the urgent need of 
‘*things.’’ 

When an article got beyond all the subterfuge 
of repair, it simply dropped out of existence; 
replenishment, for the present, was not to be 
thought of, although ‘‘when father’s business 
was better,’’ the family would, of course, buy 
all that was needed. In the meantime they 
could easily get along. 

And it took so little to make ‘‘children’’ 
happy, even between the ages of fifteen and 
nineteen! It was such a mistake to feel that 
they could not offer the hospitality of ladies and 
gentlemen unless they had afternoon teas and 
luncheons and balls, that aped the fashion of 
their elders! 

This little party—what did it call for? 
Work, to be sure, from every member of the 
family ; but beyond that, only a little enlarging 
of the usual dinner and breakfast, home-made 
ice-cream and cake, and prizes, a few extra 
beds, and— Mrs. Harlow brought up sud- 
denly with a sharp turn. A few extra beds— 
and covers! Where in the world was she 
to get sufficient extra bed-coverings for this 
additional flock of young people, when the 
sudden bitter winter weather had already put 
into active use all her reserve store? 

“And people who come from town always 
feel the cold so much !’’ she murmured to herself, 
with the resentfulness of the suburbanite who 
lives contentedly in a house with porous walls 
and an insufficient furnace, and never expects 





lamps are lighted in the parlors, and the heat | 


is turned off up-stairs for the further comfort 
of those below. 

**T never remembered until I went to look for 
them this morning that I had given all those 
old ‘comfortables’ to Katey in the fall. I can’t 
think what possessed me! They weren’t very 
nice-looking, but they were clean—and warm !”’ 
she added, with a sigh. She had opulently 
looked forward to the purchase of new bed- 
coverings for the winter when she had made 
that rash gift, and the weather had been so 
warm until now that she had forgotten. The 
boys could have had those to-night. 

She went about her cleaning, a deft, sure 
energy in every touch that accomplished three 
times as much as the slap-dash exertions of her 
seventeen-year-old daughter, but she found her- 
self engaged in ceaselessly dividing and sub- 
dividing blankets and quilts, whisking them 
from one bed to another, and supplementing 
them, and even then insufficiently, with steamer 
rugs and domestic accessories, until her brain 
ached with the tiring game. 

‘*Where are Douglass and I to sleep to-night, 
mother ?’’ 

She looked up to see her youngest son, a tall 
boy of fifteen, bending over her. She was one 
of those mothers who feel the very sight of 
their children to be inspiring, and she smiled 
back at him as she answered: 

‘*You are to have a couple of beds in the 
den. You don’t mind?’’ 

“No, of course not. Only —” he stopped 
before making his exit—‘‘be sure and give us 
plenty of covers. Bet didn’t put half enough 
up there last time. Those wire cots are as cold 
as an ice-box. What’s the matter ?’’ 

**My dear, we are so short of blankets, I was 
just wondering —’’ 

**Oh, give us anything! Let me know when 
you want us to freeze the ice-cream.’’ He had 
gone on, leaving Mrs. Harlow with comfort 
even in the midst of her dismay; her boys 
never minded being “‘put out of their room,’’ 





and things ?’’ 

A red spot appeared on each of Mrs. Harlow’s 
thin cheeks. 

**Not possibly,’’ she said, ‘‘from these neigh- 
bors. Besides, even if I could bring myself to 
it, they all have use for their own extra bed- 
coverings now. If we were only at your grand- 
mother’s —’’ 

A vision of closet shelves piled high came 
before both mother and daughter. 

**Oh, well,’’ said Betty again, ‘‘don’t mind, 
mother. Just give us anything to put over us. 
It doesn’t really make any difference for one 
night; it’s only a picnic, anyway. Only don’t 
worry.’’ 

She danced out of the room to join Sylvia. 
They must get to work now to ‘‘set the scene,”’ 
and after that there were candle-shades to be 
made, and ribbons tied in the score-cards the 
two girls had designed and painted the day 
before. And later there was candy to be manu- 
factured to fill the prize-baskets, and ice-cream 
to be frozen, the sandwiches to be made, and 
the accessories of the little supper planned out. 
And when evening had set in and the drama 
was finally staged, the effect justified the trouble 
of carrying up- and down-stairs, and even of 
managing all those impossible tables and chairs. 
Each rug and curtain and separate piece of 
furniture had been recognized as part of the 
means to a picturesque end, heightened by a 
judicious arrangement of lights and growing 
plants. 

Betty’s satisfied diétum, ‘‘ It looks as if ladies 
lived here, at any rate,”’ was well founded, 
‘*And mother’s enough to give an air to any 
place,’’ she added, with that little confidential 
leaning toward her which meant a caress from 
Betty. 

It was a cardinal point of faith with the 
Harlow family that the mother was possessed 
of striking and unusual beauty; in their 
younger days her children had sometimes 
embarrassed truthful friends by requiring testi- 
mony in this behalf. But her worn face was 
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sweet, with a certain youthfulness showing 
through its lines, and her tall figure was almost 
girlishly trim and slender. 

**1 tell you, the lady looks fine, doesn’t she ?”’ 
said Herbert, her handsome oldest son, coming 
up to bestow the evening kiss. She took it 
happily, with a temporary peace in the com- 
pleted arrangements. Each bed was made up 
after a fashion, with a due regard to the ‘“‘com- 
pany.” There was a big fire in the furnace, 
and if the weather would only moderate — 

‘It’s getting bitter cold out,’’ said the son, 
‘‘and it doesn’t feel any too warm in the house, 
either. They say to-night’s going to be a 
record-breaker. Hallo! Who’s that at the door? 
The Larkins won’t be out till after dinner. 
Why, it’s—it’s—-Aunt Kitty and Lutie!’’ 

**Kitty!’’ eried Mrs. Harlow. 

The neweomer was a pretty young woman 
with an agitated air. Her cloak and furs 
seemed full of the outside cold, as she hurriedly 
removed them, kissing the different members of 
the family at the same time, while a small, 
sharp-featured, yellow-haired child held fast to 
her gown. 

“Didn’t you get my letter? I told Tom he 
ought to have telegraphed! We came in from 
Lakewood this morning, and went straight to 
Doctor Anderson’s. Lutie has been having a 
dreadful time with her ear. She has to go to 
him again in the morning for a slight opera- 
tion, so there was no use in going back again to 
Lakewood. I told you all about it in the letter. 
I suppose you can have us for the night ?’’ 

She stopped for the first time and gazed round 
at the festal preparations. 

‘*T see you have Alice—yes, and dear Sylvia, 
too,’’ she added, smilingly, but turned with 
sudden anxiety to her sister. ‘‘Are you sure 
you can have us ?’’ 

‘*Oh, we’ll— we'll manage,’’ said Mrs. 
Harlow, wanderingly. She would have to 
shelter this unexpected sister. ‘‘You’re just in 
time for dinner. Come and kiss Aunt Minnie, 
Lutie. No?” 

“‘Won’t you go and kiss Aunt Minnie, dar- 
ling ?’’ urged the mother, encouragingly. “‘ Dear 
Aunt Minnie? Do, darling, won’t you? You 
know you wanted so much to come here! Well, 
never mind, dear, don’t cry. I have to let her 
have her own way in everything,’’ she apolo- 
gized to the audience, ‘‘or else she gets so 
worked up it’s perfectly dreadful. She has 
never been able to stand being contradicted. 
You just have to turn her attention. And 
we’ve been through so much to-day! She 
shrieked whenever the doctor looked at her. 
You remember the time she would stuff the 
Noah’s ark animals into her ear? The doctor 
thinks perhaps there’s a leg or something 
broken off in there that’s making all the 
trouble now. I think, if you don’t mind, we 
won’t come in to dinner, it’s so cold here. 
We lunched very late, and if I can have a little 
milk and some toast and a poached egg for 


_ Lutie up-stairs, I’ll just put her to bed at once 


where she can be warm. Don’t let us be any 
trouble to you. Just put us anywhere.” 

‘*There are two beds made up in the den,’’ 
said Mrs. Harlow. ‘‘I’ll show you.’’ 

‘*Saved! saved!’’ cried Herbert, as the small 
cortege disappeared up the stairs. The members 
of the family looked at one another in thank- 
fulness. ‘‘Aunt Kit is a dear,’’ exclaimed 
Jack, ‘‘but that little beast of a Lutie— It’s 
a mercy she didn’t catch on to the idea of the 
tables. ”’ 

“*If she had, we would have had her staying 
up with us to play games until midnight,’’ said 
Betty, withawe. ‘‘ Yes—what is it, mother?” 

She ran out into the hall to hear the low 
command : 

‘Come up and get the shawl from Jack’s 
bed. Your aunt wants to wrap Lutie in it. 
And bring my down quilt, too. Lutie feels the 
cold so much—and something to pin up over the 
eurtains to keep the draft out.’’ 

“*I do not know what we are going to do,’’ 
said Mrs. Harlow. She had come in to give 
her husband his warmed-over dinner off the 
end of the dining-table behind closed folding 
doors; he had been detained late in town by 
business, and Mrs. Harlow’s ancient mariner 
spirit was again upon her. ‘‘I don’t know 
what we’re going to do! I had just managed 
after a fashion, when Kitty appeared with 
Lutie. I don’t know where the covers are 
coming from now! You are not paying the 
slightest attention to me!’’ There were tears 
in her voice. 

Her husband regarded her with affectionate 
placidity. 

‘*You’re all dressed up, aren’t you? You 
look as young — What would you say if I 
told you that Edwards had paid me a hundred 
dollars to-day of that old debt?’ 

**David!’’ 

“He did, indeed, and promises more. I 
never expected to get a cent of it. I thought 
you’d consider that pretty good news. What 
was it you were asking me about? Covers? 
Oh, just use anything for to-night. You can 
buy some to-morrow. Aren’t those children 
making a good deal of noise in there if Kitty’s 
up-stairs with Lutie?’”’ 

‘*Why do you tell me? Go in and stop them 
yourself, if you think it’s best,’’ said his wife, 
wearily. ‘‘They’ll want you to keep score, 
anyway,’’ she added. She looked at him 
fondly, in spite of the asperity of her tone. 
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He was fat and middle-aged and kind; he 
was of no use in the wide world as a solver of 
domestic problems, yet the mere fact of his 
presence offset. the chill of his lack of interest. 
He was strong enough to give her the right to 
break down a little, if she wanted to; there was 
still romance in his touch and comfort in his 
smile. His look now as he left the room made 
her feel almost as if she really could make bread 
out of stones. 

The wind rose higher and higher; great gusts 
shook the house; volleys of snow rattled at the 
windows. ‘The different arrivals came incased 
in white armor. But fun reigned within; there 
were progressions from table to table, then a 
riotous playing off of a tie for prizes, and after 
that a swift clearing away of chairs and tables 
to leave room for dancing. Aunt Kitty had 
come down to help. 

**The children’’ were having a lovely time; 
Mrs. Harlow would have been sure of it, even 
if she had not been rapturously informed of the 
fact whenever she came near them. Each one 
of her own brood had come up to her in the 
intervals of helping the refreshments, to offer 
to be “‘put’’ anywhere, or sit up all night, if 
necessary, and even Sylvia had slipped up to 
w : 

‘Dear Mrs. Harlow, don’t bother about how 
I am to sleep. Just give me anything!’’ 

She felt a real thrill of pride in the behavior 
of her household. How hard they had all 
worked to-day! 

**Not what we give, but what we share.’’ 
Why, that made a sort of sacrament, even of 
this homely little act of having company with 
all its wearing difficulties, when it called forth 
so much loving labor and unselfish thought. 

She could have enjoyed the merriment as 
much as any one but for that haunting question 
of the night. On her fell the real burden, after 
all. Never before had she been so nearly beaten 
by “things’’! 

Herbert and his friend would have to sleep 

down-stairs on the sofas; so much she evolved. 
She brought down an incongruous pile of articles 
to be used for them, and put it on the back 
stairs, at the end of the evening, and sat down 
on one of the steps herself to rest, out of sight. 
She was dead tired. She let her eyes close; 
perhaps she dozed fora moment. Her whirling 
brain was conscious only of figures dashing from 
room to room, while blankets and coverlets 
hovered uncertainly above them. Her husband’s 
voice brought her suddenly to her feet, to find 
the guests departing. 
**Minnie! Minnie!’’ He had his arm pater- 
nally round a pale young girl. ‘‘Dorothy doesn’t 
feel well, and her brother is afraid to take her 
home in this storm. You can put up some kind 
of a bunk for her, can’t you ?”’ 

‘*Why—I suppose so,’’ assented Mrs. Harlow, 
dizzily, under the force of compelling eyes. 
Then she realized that this went beyond reason. 
The irony of the situation mastered her ; she let 
herself go. She turned to the cloaked and 
hooded groups in the hall. 

**Won’t you all stay? Dol’’ posit 

‘*Mother!’’ murmured Betty. She slid a 
hand under her mother’s arm and looked ‘up at 
her in wonder. 

But Mrs. Harlow had subsided; she stood 
there in one corner, a mere figurehead to 
receive adieus and the warm protestations, ‘‘We 
never have so good a time anywhere as we do 
here!”’ until the last guest had gone, and Betty 
had .taken Dorothy, the waif, up - stairs — 
whither Mrs. Harlow asked not. 

She came out of the back hall once more while 
Mr. Harlow was turning out some of the lights, 
to ask, ‘‘ Did you see those things that were out 
there on the stairs with our blankets ?’’ 

**The mackintosh? Yes, I lent it to the 
Lintons with the old plaid shawl and that long 
cloak of yours—they had such a drive! I 
thought there was no use in disturbing you. 
Hello! What are you crying for? What have 
I done now ?”’ 

“‘O David! Those were the covers for the 
boys, with blankets from our bed. I don’t 
know—I don’t know what —’’ Her voice was 
drowning. ‘‘We have seven extra people in 
this house to-night!’’ 

“‘Why don’t you give them anything ?’’ 

“*Give them anything! I’m sick and tired of 
people telling me to give them ‘anything’! You 
have to have something to give anything! It’s 
ridiculous, it’s langhable, of course. It’s —’’ 
She reached up blindly and put her arms round 
his neck. 

‘You poor girl, you are all tired out,’’ said 
her husband, firmly. It was his one clear idea 
in all domestic stress. He led her to an arm- 
chair and put her tenderly in it, patting her 
with his large hand. ‘‘Cheer up, Min! We’ll 
live through it, after all! ‘There must be some- 
thing in the room we can use for warmth!’’ 

He made an exaggerated pretense of wildly 
starting round on a tour of investigation, and 
whispered : 

‘*How would these do at a pinch?” as his 
heavy figure tiptoed toward her in the dim light, 
proffering a volume of Tennyson and a bronze 
statuette of Mercury. 

‘*David!’? She broke into helpless laughter, 
and looked up to see her sister standing won- 
deringly in the doorway. 

“Betty says you are short of blankets and 
quilts. Why didn’t you tell me? You always 
did want to keep everything to yourself, and 
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it’s so silly. I’ve just sent Betty up in the tank- 
room to get some out of that big trunk of mine 
you have stored there.’’ 

‘**Kitty! You angel! Why, what is it, 
Betty? Why don’t you do as your Aunt Kitty 
told you ?’’ 

‘‘I did,” said Betty, preternaturally solemn- 
eyed and young-looking, her fair hair flattened 
out of its high puff, and lying in loose waves 
on the shoulders of her pink dressing-gown. 

**T opened the trunk, and there weren’t any 
covers in it at all. I am awfully sorry, mother. 
There was only —’’ She stopped to suppress 
@ nervous giggle. 

‘*‘What? What?’’ 

“A plated silver tea-set, part of a box of 
dominoes, some old mosquito - netting and a 
rubber boot!’’ 

The instant of expressive silence that followed 








proposed gun became so un- 
popular. He minded his own 
business and went abroad but 
little. Yet during that entire 
winter and throughout the year 
he was the most disliked boy in 
the whole county. : 

It was, indeed, some- 
thing more than mere dis- 
like. The neighboring 
boys hated him. That, 
perhaps, had started with 
the Bassett boy and one or 
two others on whom he 
had turned the ‘‘hydraulic 
douser.’’ It could hardly 
have been all due to that, 
however; for everybody 
seemed to turn against 
him—boys, girls and older 
people—everybody except 
Tilly Whitcomb. Tilly 
saw little of him that win- 
ter; she was kept closely 
at home on account of her 
mother’s illness, and was 


and as for Uncle Jarve, 
he rarely called at a 
neighbor’s house. 

His unpopularity was 
probably due to the fact 
that he was doing some- 
thing out of the usual 
routine of life, because he 
was said to be lazy, 
because he kept to himself, because he was 
sensitive and resentful, and, alas! probably in 
some measure because he was ‘‘homely’’ and 
had a big nose. 

Perhaps Uncle Jarve did not think or know 
very much about what was going on, for he 
was alone for the most part, and busy making 
another fly-wheel, much larger than the first. 
He hoped to secure a greater velocity for the 
projectiles from the gun. He constructed a 
wheel from oak plank and ash pins, like the 
first, but twelve feet in diameter instead of six, 
or nearly thirty-seven and a half feet in cireum- 
ference; thus he secured a rim speed of nearly 
fifteen hundred feet a second. 

He also set up a lathe and turned a great 
number of wooden balls, from pine wood, for 
experimental use. He had practically no money, 
and it was not easy for him to obtain iron balls. 

One day, as Napoleon and I were running 
home from school to our dinner, we heard the 
shingle-mill going, and looking that way, we 
saw as many as twenty of these pine balls dart 
off into the air, over the meadows, with amaz- 
ing velocity ; but being so very light, they fell 
before they had gone a mile. We afterward 
picked up a number of them on the snow crust, 
down by Follet’s Pond. They were of about 
the size of common croquet balls. 

I think that Uncle Jarve’s chief difficulty 
that winter lay in so adjusting the barrel of 
the gun tangentially to the rim of the horizontal 
fly-wheel as to convert circular motion, with the 
least friction and loss of power, into direct 
motion. 

He was also experimenting with a vise screw, 
to raise or depress the muzzle of the gun at 
will. He found, I believe, that this would not 
answer, and that the fly-wheel must be raised 
or lowered with the barrel, keeping it always 
horizontal, or much loss of power occurred. 
He found, moreover, that he would have to 
provide gear for revolving the gun-barrel and 
stationary rim laterally, so as to enable him to 
fire the gun on all sides. This was still more 
difficult, since to sustain the rending force every- 
thing had to be made very strong. 

One can easily imagine how intent and 
absorbed a young inventor would become 
studying on such problems. So it is quite 
possible that Uncle Jarve did not realize the 
depth of unpopularity to which he had sunk. 
He was made aware of it, however, one night 
in January. 

There had been a thaw, followed by sharp 
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Betty’s catalogue was broken by a gurgle from 
Mr. Harlow. 

‘‘Give me those keys!’’ said Aunt Kitty, 
tragically. ‘There were two trunks; I said the 
big one.’’ 

They could hear her talking to herself as she 
went up-stairs, followed by Betty. ‘‘A pair of 
blankets with a blue border, two with pink 
stripes, one red pair, four down quilts, a pair 
of —’’ The voice faded off in the distance. In 
a couple of minutes a soft plamp was heard out 
in the hall, as of a bundle of blankets being 
tossed on the floor; another and another. 

‘“*Take care! You'll hit the lamp!’’ called 
Mrs. Harlow, with a thrill in her voice as she 
ran into the hall. The impossible had hap- 
pened, after all, as so many, many times before ; 
they had ‘‘managed.’’ How good it would be 
to go to bed to-night! : 








cold. There was skating on 
Follet’s Pond, and that night 
all the schoolboys, as well as 
Mr. Semmes, the master, and 
ten or twelve of the older girls 
had gone there to build a bon- 
fire and skate. The skating 
proved ‘‘hubbly,”? and on ac- 
count of the cold wind the 
party did not remain late. 
On their way back, after 
coming up across the mead- 
ows, they espied Uncle 
Jarve’s light in the upper 
story of the shingle-mill, 
and thereupon a spirit of 
spite and mischief appears 
to have taken possession of 
them. 
Lincoln Bassett, Lem 
Follet and several others 
picked up short slabs from 
shingle-bolts and — while 
the rest stood back in cover 
of the darkness — threw 
them on the roof of the 
mill. 

Immediately Uncle Jarve 
appeared at the window, 
and opening it, looked out. 
But the rogues had slipped 
out of sight. He put 
down the window, for the 
wind was blowing cold, 
but had hardly done so 
when his former school- 
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the roof again. Napoleon 
and I were with the crowd of his tormentors, 
but kept on the outskirts without participating. 
Mr. Semmes may not have taken part directly, 
but he was there, encouraging the disturbance 
by his presence and consent. That fact alone 
shows that he was unfit for the position of 
teacher. 

Uncle Jarve may have guessed who his rude 
visitors were; probably he did; yet he had no 
means of knowing with certainty, for the night 
was rather dark. He said nothing, but remained 
quiet inside and extinguished his lamp. For 
several minutes the slab-throwing continued. 
The noise was terrific. Of course, he might 
have taken it all as a joke. 

At last one of the missiles broke a pane of 
the window. A few moments later the door of 
the old mill opened suddenly, and Uncle Jarve 
rushed forth, hurling his pine balls at the crowd. 
In the struggle to escape, Bertha Willett was 
knocked down. 

Uncle Jarve having exhausted his ammuni- 
tion and done no real damage, retired to his 
*‘castie.’’ 

But there had been a terrible noise. Poor 
Grandmother Adams’s nerves were badly upset. 
She ran over to our house, crying that a mob 
was killing Jarvis. Mr. Willett, Bertha’s 
father, swore out a warrant for Uncle Jarve’s 
arrest for assault and battery, and on the 
following Saturday everybody in the place 
trooped down to Follet’s Mills, to attend the 
hearing and trial. 

The town-house hall was crowded to over- 
flowing ; Napoleon and I could not get in wher: 
we could see much that went on, but from fa 
back at the door we could hear that much ba: 
temper was displayed. The trial justice whv 
presided became disgusted. He was a long 
headed, plain-spoken old man, who listene:! 
to the complainants for some time in silence. 
but at last rebuked them openly. 

‘*T am not sitting here to minister to revenge,’ 
he said, ‘‘but to do justice. In all my experi 
ence I have never seen complainants so unreason 
able. But for the fact that this Jarvis Adam: 
actually threw a sort of missile into the crowd, 
I would dismiss the complaint as trivial an 
ill-natured. ”’ 

The result was that Uncle Jarve was fine! 
one dollar and costs, which Grandfather Adam 
had to pay. : 

Bertha Willett did not come in for much 
sympathy from the dry old justice. ‘‘Whe! 
young ladies go out with a mob in the night ‘ 
























help in a disturbance,’’ said he, ‘‘they must 
expect to share in the personal dangers of the 
undertaking. ’’ 

It is needless to say that the Willetts were 
far from satisfied ; they had hoped to put Uncle 
Jarve in jail. Edwin and Amos, who were of 
about his age and athletic, determined, since 
the law would not aid them, to obtain personal 
satisfaction. Meeting’him near the post-office, 
at Follet’s Mills, about a week later, they 
insulted him publicly, on purpose to provoke 
an encounter. 

They succeeded admirably, so far as provo- 
king it went. Hostilities began instantly, and 
raged for several minutes. Uncle Jarve acquitted 
himself creditably. 

Morally, the results of his victory were not 
particularly beneficial to him. He hung up a 
“ punching-bag’’ and began giving himself 
lessons in boxing. Grandmother Adams and 
my father ridiculed this tendency to become a 
fighting character, but Uncle Jarve said, ‘‘If 
I’ve got to fight the whole town I’m going to 
know how.’’ 

He even induced an individual of doubtful 
repute, at Follet’s Mills, to give him personal 
instruction in what has sometimes been termed 
‘‘the manly art.’’ Meeting Lincoln Bassett 
about this time, he gave him a buffet, and 
invited him to resent it—an invitation which 
Lincoln did not deem it advisable to accept. 
It will be seen that Uncle Jarve was waxing 
pugnacious. 

When at a safe distance, Lincoln intimated 
that he would have revenge. Several other 
young men in the place had threatened some- 
thing of this sort. Uncle Jarve assumed an 
aggressive air, and invited them all to do their 
best. 

He had grown during that winter and spring, 
not in stature, for he had been six feet tall for 
the last two years, but thin, stooping and 
awkward. He now straightened up and filled 
in muscle about those long bones and big joints. 

Wonderful to relate, he actually hitched up 
and went with Grandfather Adams’s buggy to 
ask ‘Tilly Whitcomb to drive with him. Iam 
afraid that he was in pursuit of more money 
for the gun. Mrs. Whitcomb had died, and 
Tilly was now virtually at the head of the 
household. Moreover, her great-aunt, Tilly 
Appleton, — before mentioned,—a very aged 
woman, had also died four months previously, 
and left property to the value of several thou- 
sand dollars to her namesake. 

If desire to borrow money prompted his 
courtesy, he probably obtained what he sought. 
Certain it is that he was soon very busy at the 
old mill again, and visited a smith’s shop at 
Follet’s Mills frequently. Here he fell in one 
day with Mr. Willett, father of Edwin and 
Amos, a man of a bad, not to say dangerous, 
temper. 

Some words having passed, Mr. Willett made 
threats, whereupon Uncle Jarve went outside 
and invited him forth to settle it by ‘‘the manly 
art.’’ With that Willett snatched an iron rod 
off the blacksmith’s forge, and rushing out, 
attempted to deal a blow with it, but had the rod 
taken from him, and was used so roughly that 
he took refuge behind the ox-slings in the shop. 

Thirty or forty men and boys collected, and 
Uncle Jarve, now on his mettle, made public 
proclamation that he was tired of being called 
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ALL THEIR EARS BURNED BEFORE SHE 
HAD FINISHED. 


hames, threatened and made the butt of every- 
body’s spite, and thereafter any one who did so 
would have to account for it on the spot. 

In one sense Uncle Jarve could hardly be 
blamed for his ultimatum. He did not interfere 
with others. He attended to his own business, 
and asked only to be treated with civility. Still, 
it was all very foolish. No one can win his 
way in this world by force and violence. 

In June, about three weeks later, we were 
all awakened one night by the glare of fire and 
the shouts of a neighbor who was returning 
home late from a journey. The old shingle- 
mill was ablaze. 

When Napoleon and I reached it, we found 
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Uncle Jarve standing on the dam, hatless, clad 
in scanty raiment and very wet. He had been 
sleeping in the upper story, as usual, and when 
he waked the fire below had made such progress 
that he was compelled to jump from the back 
window into the pool below the dam. So little 
time, indeed, was afforded him that he had 
been able to save none of his tools, not even his 
watch. 

Apparently the fire had started in the base- 
ment under the shingle-machine. Uncle Jarve 
had not had a fire in his stove for two weeks, 
and there was little doubt from the first that it 
was incendiary. 

Like the prudent old man he was, Grand- 
father Adams had procured insurance on the 
mill from the time Uncle Jarve began to sleep 
there. Before that the property had been 
wholly uninsured. 

The old gentleman pocketed the insurance 
money, but Uncle Jarve’s gun had burned— 
all save some of the ironwork—and all his other 
small belongings. And when he went out to 
Follet’s Mills the next day, he had but to glance 
at the faces of people to observe that no sorrow 
was felt for his loss. 

He moped again all summer. Calumny, too, 
assailed him. In August the Willetts met with 
a serious loss from fire. A field of overripe 
grass burned one Sunday, and from the grass- 
field the fire spread to a valuable young pine 
lot, which also burned fiercely, entailing a loss 
of at least a thousand dollars. Edwin and 
Amos went about accusing Uncle Jarve of 
setting the fire—the more readily, perhaps, that 








their own consciences were not at ease concern- 
ing a certain other conflagration. 

Grandmother Adams had positive knowledge 
that Jarvis had not left home that day. My 
mother, too, strange to say, came suddenly 
round to Uncle Jarve’s side, and being a spirited 
little woman, she called on the Willetts a few 
days later. I imagine that all their ears burned 
before she had finished freeing her mind to 
them. 

She had a bit of private information concern- 
ing Edwin Willett’s movements on the night of 
the shingle-mill fire, and she told them of it 
bluntly, adding that if she heard anything 
more of these false accusations against Jarvis, 
she would tell others what she knew. 

Uncle Jarve seemed not to care. He was inert 
again, like a caterpillar in its cocoon, passing 
to its chrysalis stage. The gun idea was incu- 
bating, or rather hibernating through a period of 
disaster. 

But he roused himself sufficiently to invite 
Tilly Whitcomb to go with him to the county 
fair on the first days of October. As a curious 
sequence to this outing he entered the following 
week on another period of remarkable activity, 
working day and night. He proceeded to 
Grandfather Adams’s wood -lot, felled four 
large spruce-trees, and then, hitching up the 
work-horses, drew the tree-trunks, each about 
thirty-five feet in length, with other timber to 
the site of the old shingle-mill.- We concluded 
that he was about to rebuild the shingle-mill ; 
but that was not his plan. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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T may be true in some instances that what | ‘‘It’s just a habit she’s fallen into lately. 


| is well begun is half-done, but the adage 

was clearly inapplicable to Brenda’s needle- 
work. ‘The girl began things with great enthu- 
siasm, but invariably laid them aside unfin- 
ished in order to start on some new, more 
fascinating piece of work. 

Her work-basket contained partially embroid- 
ered samples of almost all the kinds of fancy- 
work that the ingenuity of woman had devised ; 
but not one showed any prospect of attaining 
completion. Her closet shelves held more dingy 
samples in the same unfinished condition; and 
the sewing-room table would eventually have 
been buried from sight if Brenda’s busy mother 
had not fallen, from time to time, upon the 
heap, and finished the shirt-waists and other 
garments that the girl had so zealously started. 

‘*Brenda,’? Mrs. Porter would ask, ‘‘why 
don’t you finish the collar you began last week 
instead of going at another? ‘There are those 
doilies, too, that you stamped week before last ; 
why don’t you work on those ?’’ 

**Oh,’’ Brenda would reply, ‘I’m perfectly 
sick of that collar; and those doilies aren’t half 
as pretty as some that Margaret Price is making. 
I must borrow her pattern and start some like 
them. Don’t worry, mother; I’ll have a grand 
finishing-up day some time.’’ 

The “grand finishing-up day,’’ however, had 
been postponed from week to week for five 
years. The army of the unfinished, as the 
family called Brenda’s collection of uncompleted 
belongings, had grown to unwieldy proportions ; 
and Brenda, at twenty, was engaged to be 
married. 

The engagement was to bea long one. Indeed, 
Brenda’s brother Jack said that, for his part, 
he did not believe the wedding-day would ever 
arrive, for the bride’s outfit would never be 
finished ; but even this gloomy prognostication 
failed to rouse Brenda to action. 

One day, early in January, a little reading 
club composed of Brenda’s closest friends met 
for the first time after the holidays. The 
twelve girls had grown from babyhood in the 
same little town, and were warmly devoted to 
one another. 

With the exception of Brenda, who had a 
cold, all the members were seated in Margaret 
Price’s parlor; and all except Florence 
Mason, who was to read aloud, were fumbling 
in the depths of gaily colored work-bags for 
fugitive thimbles and thread. 

‘*This centerpiece,’’ said Eleanor Morse, 
spreading a large square of stamped linen 
on her knee, ‘‘is what Brenda gave me for 
Christmas. She started it, but didn’t have 
time to finish it.” 

‘‘Why!’’ exclainied Laura, diving to the 
bottom of a pink work-bag and bringing up a 

partly worked pillow-top. “She didn’t get 
mine finished, either. She gave me this with 
the silks to complete it.’’ 

*“*That seems to be a habit of hers,” said 
Alice Burns, unrolling her work and holding it 
up for the others to see. ‘*Here’s another of 
Brenda’s unfinished Christmas presents —a 
drawn-work doily for my dressing-table.’’ 

‘*Here’s the pincushion-top she gave me,” 
said Edith. ‘‘Finished? Of course it isn’t 
finished. 1 don’t believe Brenda ever finished 
anything in her life.’’ 

**Oh, she used to,’’ returned Helen, Brenda’s 
cousin, generously forbearing to display her own 
unfinished gift from her too-ambitious cousin. 








Perhaps she’ll get over it some day.’’ 
**She’d get over it at once if she were my 
daughter !’’ asserted sixteen - year-old Lucy, 
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whose youthful countenance hardly matched the | 


severity of her words. 












the elaborate design on the linen table-cover 
that Brenda had given her, ‘‘when one has 
worked steadily for three months on one’s 
presents, it’s hard to have to embroider for 
three months afterward on the things one gets.’’ 

**Mercy!’”’ exclaimed Alice. ‘‘ Here it is three 
o’clock and we haven’t read a word.’’ 

The day set for the linen ‘“shower’’ found 
the members of the club in various frames of 
mind. Some of the girls were still of the opinion 
that Brenda deserved a sharp lesson; others 
were in a melting mood and were inclined 
toward mercy. Edith, however, was firm. 

‘**No, girls,’’ she said, with determination. 
**We’ve got to make a firm stand this time. 
We’ll give Brenda a perfectly lovely, genuine 
shower later to make up for this, but she’ll 
have to take her medicine first. She’s too nice 
a girl to be permitted to go forever unfinished. 
We’ll finish her, and she’]l thank us for it some 
day. If you’ve put more than six stitches into 
one of the things you’re going to shower her 
with, you’ll just have to rip them out.’’ 

Brenda wore a complacent smile when she 
started for Edith’s house that afternoon. To 
be sure, she had been invifed to a plain after- 
noon tea, but she more than suspected that there 
was a shower in the air. Other prospective 
brides had been showered, why not she? 

The girls had had time since Christmas to 
make all sorts of lovely things. Laura did 
beautiful embroidery. Brenda hoped that her 
painstaking friend had made one of her elabo- 
rate centerpieces. 

‘*Isn’t it a pleasant day?’* asked Brenda, as 
Lucy suddenly rounded the corner. 

**Yes,’’ Lucy answered, hastily concealing a 
small parcel, ‘‘but I think it will rain before 
bedtime. Goodness! I’ve almost let the cat 
out of the bag!’’ 

Of course, after this hint, Brenda was certain 


| that she was to be surprised with a shower of 


}ant when she greeted the girls. 


}a surprise than 
| expected. 


some kind, and she tried not to look too expect- 
Prepared as 
she was, however, the shower proved more of 
Brenda, the beginner, had 


When tea had been served, Edith, standing 
on a stool behind Brenda, who was 
seated, and who was trying to look as if 
a shower were the last thing she had in 
mind, poured from a waste-basket a 
veritable shower of small, 
soft parcels, daintily 
wrapped in tissue-paper. 

‘*‘Oh,” cried Brenda, 
**how perfectly lovely of 
you all to make pretty 
things for my chest! 
You do make such lovely 
things! It was so nice 
of you to take all those 
stitches for me! Why, 
this one isn’t worked !’’ 

**I didn’t have time to 
finish it,’’ explained 
Alice, offering Brenda’s 
own time-honored excuse. 
‘*You will have plenty 
of time to embroider it 
yourself before the wed- 
ding.’’ 

Brenda turned hope- 
fully to the next parcel 
and examined the card. 

‘**Oh, thank you, 


Laura! It’s one of your 
lovely pillow-covers, I 
know. How good — 
Oh!” 

**Yes, 1 didn’t have 


time to finish it,’’ said 
Laura, gravely, ‘* but 
you work so rapidly, you 
know, you can do the 
rest in no time.’’ 

The eleven conspirators almost ceased to 
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‘*I’d give her undone | breathe while bewildered Brenda slowly untied 


things to finish until she was good and tired of | the third parcel and disclosed a large linen 


them. 
embroider for myself! I couldn’t make French | 
knots if I were paid a dollar apiece for them.’’ 

**You’re very young, Lucy,’’ said Edith. 
“Perhaps you’ll grow up in time.’’ 

But very-young Lucy had sown a seed. It 
sprouted in Edith’s quick brain, and, encour- 
aged by the other members of the club, it grew 
into a strong plant. 

**Really,’’ said Alice, ‘‘ Brenda needs a lesson. 
She’s getting worse every year. Think what 
kind of a housekeeper she’ll make by the time 
she’s married! Fancy poor Frank sitting down 
perpetually to unfinished dinners! Isn’t there 
anything we can do?’’ 

“*T’ve expostulated,’’ began Helen, ‘‘but —’’ 

“So has everybody,” interrupted Edith. 
“*She just sheds expostulations as a duck does 
water. We’ve got todo something. I intended 
to give her a linen shower next week, but if you 
want to make it an unfinished linen shower, 
you have my blessing.’’ 

‘*The very thing!” cried Alice. ‘‘It will be 
so easy for us, and it will make such a striking 
object-lesson for Brenda. She can’t fail to see 
the point. This is the fourth year she has given 
me an unfinished Christmas present; and while 
I’d be the last person to look a gift horse in the 
mouth, I do feel really vindictive. She knows 
how I hate to sew.’’ 

**Yes,’’ agreed Rachel, 








looking ruefully at | my fault! 


Look at this collar she’s given me to | table-cover with precisely six stitches worked in 


one corner. 

‘* It’s — it’s 
feebly. 

“I didn’t have time to finish it,’’ said loyal 
Helen, turning searlet and speaking her little 
piece hurriedly, ‘‘but I knew you’d be glad to 
do the work.”’ 

‘*That doily’s from me,’’ piped Lucy, in a 
parrot-like treble. ‘‘1 didn’t have time to finish 
it, but you’ll—you’ll —’’ 

Here Lucy broke down and giggled. Brenda 
looked round the room at the silent girls and 
suddenly flushed a vivid crimson. 

‘‘Oh!’’ she gasped, enlightened. ‘‘ You’ve 
been paying me back in my own coin, but it 
wasn’t kind. It was cru—cru—’’ 

Brenda had started bravely enough, but 
before her speech was finished her chin began 
to quiver and she had buried her face in Laura’s 
unfinished pillow-cover. 

Here was a wholly unlooked for state of 
affairs. The girls had never dreamed that 
Brenda would take the matter so seriously. 
They looked at one another in a strained, 
uncomfortable silence. 

**Oh,’’ cried Helen, throwing her arms about 
Brenda, ‘‘do forgive us! We never realized 
how horrid it would be for you.’’ 

‘*Brenda, darling,’’ cried Edith, ‘‘it was all 
I never was so ashamed of anything 


lovely,’’ said Brenda, rather 
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It wasn’t nice of us to treat you 


in my life. 
so. I wish I’d never thought of it.’’ 
‘*Do forgive us!’’ pleaded Helen, who was 


kneeling beside her cousin. ‘‘ And, Brenda, you 
mustn’t ery op that green cushion; the color 
comes off.’’ 

‘I’m not erying,’’ said Brenda, suddenly 
disclosing a perfectly composed countenance. 
‘I’m just mad,—I mean angry,—or I was for a 
minute, but I’m not now; I’m just indignant, 
and I dare say I’ get over that. Of all the 
mean girls—well, you’re so much worse than I 
am that I just don’t care a mite. I didn’t 
know I was being horrid when I gave you those 
unfinished things, but yours was a premeditated 
crime. Everybody knows that that’s a thou- 
sand times worse. ’’ 

“We're sorry, sorry, sorry!’’ asserted Alice, 
penitently. ‘‘We all beg your pardon with the 
utmost humbleness. ’”’ 

‘*Then,’’ declared the apparently unreformed 
beginner, gathering up her parcels, ‘‘you’ll 
have to do penance before I’ll ever believe it! 
You’re all invited to come to my house right 
after luncheon to-morrow to sew on those things 
you’ve given me. Will you come?’’ 

“Yes, Brenda, dear,” said the thoroughly 
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penitent conspirators, meekly. ‘‘We’ll be very 
glad to do it.’ 

‘* And when these are done, I’ve a lot of other 
things waiting to be finished,’’ added the incor- 
rigible beginner, from the doorway. “ You’ll 
have to help me out with those, too.’’ 

‘*We’ll do it,’’ said the contrite club, speaking 
as one girl. ‘‘We’ll do anything if you’ll just 
forgive us.’’ 

‘*Well!’’ exclaimed Lucy, when the door had 
closed behind Brenda. ‘‘Of all flat failures, 
this was the very flattest. Here we thought 
we were giving Brenda a lesson, and we got one 
ourselves, instead.’’ 

“Don’t be sure about that,’’ said Helen. 
‘* Brenda may never admit that she has 
reformed, but I venture to prophesy that she’!l 
have all her beginnings finished by this time 
next year.’’ 

Helen was right. Brenda never would admit 
that the shower had anything to do with it, but 
something about that time certainly developed 
in the girl an amazing zeal for putting 
through the things that she began. Indeed, 
her linen-chest filled with such rapidity during 
the following weeks that even Jack felt assured 
the wedding garments would be ready in time. 


HIGHLAND GAMES. 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 





EN and women, lads 
and lassies, are wend- 
ing their way to the 

field, where the sound of the 
bagpipes show that the High- 
land games havealready begun. 
The bagpipe music begins first 
and ends last on such occa- 
sions, for there are more pipers 
contending for victory than 
there are entries for the wres- 
tling or dancing or hammer- 
throwing, or for any other of 
the competitions. 

There is a group walking 
quickly and talking with a 
strong guttural and nasal 
twang combined; a language 
which is not English or Ger- 
man or French, although it 
has some sounds like French, 
nor is it Italian or Spanish. 
What, then, is it? The oldest 
language in the world, as you 
will be told by any enthusi- 
astic Highlander, the most 
ancient of all tongues, Gaelic. 

There are many Latin words 
in it, but of course the Romans 
borrowed all they could from 
the finest language of their day ! 

You hear another voice joining in, and asking 
about the contestants in English, and the Gaelic- 
speaking group will drop their native tongue 
for a while to answer cautiously a query as to 
the probable winners. 

‘*Well, I’ll no be saying that Rob is no pos- 
sible.’’ ‘‘He is a good man whateffer,’’ says 
another. ‘‘ Losh me!”’ saysa third. ‘‘ He’sa fine 
man, him, but Jock’s a fine man, too.’’ ‘“‘ Aye, 
a grand man at the Clach nearst’’ (the stone of 
strength) says another. ‘‘He has an arm as 
round as a barrel, man; he’s heavy!’’ 

“I'll no be saying but that he might win,’’ 
broke in the first; so each gave his opinion with 
the utmost caution, speaking only with admira- 
tion of the favorite he chose, but without 
expressing any too confident belief, and never 
offering any wager. It is enough for High- 
landers to see a good contest, and to get excited 
if their man wins or loses. 

‘*Losh me!’’ they all say, when they hear of 
anything they do not expect; but “losh me’’ 
does not mean ‘‘lash me’’ or anything of the 
kind. It is simply an expression of surprise, 
and they could not answer you if you asked 
them what was to happen to ‘‘me’’ if ‘‘me’’ 


were ‘‘loshed’’—for 
nobody has ever 
found a meaning for 
the word. 

But the strange 
thing is that neither 
those who speak good 
English nor those 
who speak Gaelic are 
in the Highland 
dress. The crowd 
is just like any other 
crowd, except that 
you may see a Glen- 
garry cap here and there. The national 
Highland dress is not prohibited as it was in the 
days after Culloden. There would be little 
reason for prohibiting it now. At that time the 
Highlander carried arms openly in his belt, or at 
his side, or secretly in his plaid. That was one 
of the main reasons for prohibiting the costume. 

But now the men wear the commonest coat 
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THE ‘‘ STONE OF STRENGTH.”’ 





or jacket, and waistcoat and 
trousers, and even the ugly 
‘*billycock,’’ the round, hard 
black felt hat, with small 
brim and dome of ugliness, 
surmounts almost every head. 

Few of these men and women 
now eat by preference the good 
oatmeal cakes of their ances- 
tors, or even porridge. The 
white flour from America and 
the British biscuit have come 
into most houses instead. 
Alas for the old, picturesque 
ways! 

But now we see a sight 
which seems to contradict all 
this, for a wail and then a 
**skirl’’ and then the sonorous 
nasal march played on the war 
pipes sounds from afar, and 
the crowd is thick behind us, 
and kilted men are marching 
grandly along the highway 
with swing of sporran and 
plaid, and with bonnets on 
their heads, and bare knees 
surmounting gartered hose of 
all colors. 

These are the competitors 
who have not gone to the 
ground before, as they had not to begin the 
pipe contests at once. Burly men they look 
as they swing forward and turn up a byway 
into the field. 

Here a great crowd is lining the ropes. A 
knoll on one side affords standing-room for 
many to see, but the majority are content to 
watch from the barriers. 

Before the part reserved for the judges is a 
platform for the pipers, who are strutting one 
by one upon its boards. Sometimes the judges 
are placed in a tent with the opening away from 
the competitors, so that they may hear only, 
and not see. 

It is indeed difficult to determine which man 
is the best, when first-rate players compete. It 
must be largely a matter of taste, but the 
majority out of three or five judges must decide. 
Earnestly they listen, or, when the dancing 
takes place, look on at the graceful movements 
of the reel and Highland fling, and with note- 
book in hand, sit in a line watching each 
minutest thing in gesture and step that may 
lead them to be critical of fault. 

The prettiest and most peculiar of all the 
dances is the ‘‘sword’’ dance. It is danced 
over swords, called claymores, with large hilts 
of steel ‘‘ basket?’ work to cover the hand. It 
is an awkward thing to have so much hand 
cover, it may be said by the way, and officers 
in Highland regiments are fond of cutting away 
all the steelwork that is at the back 
of the wrist. The pattern is really of 
Italian medieval origin, and the true 
claymore was a two-handed sword 
with long blade of double edge, and 
had guards slanting from the handle 
forward. 

This old sword must have been 
much more easy to dance over than is 
the sword called ‘‘Highland’’ now, for 
the handle with its steel protection is 
a bulky thing, and when the nimble 
feet cross and recross the blades, 
springing crosswise at every angle, 
the feet are far too likely to touch the big 
handle guard. When this happens the dancer 
stops, for he knows that he has no longer a 
chance of the prize. 

The “‘steps’’ or paces with which he begins 
the dance are made with comparative slowness, 
but they quicken rapidly. The feet fly back 
and forward alternately, bearing the weight of 





the dancer’s body, as he enters each of the 
quarters of space made by the crossed blades. 
The quick music allows no pause in the rapidly 
revolving and springing figure; a pretty piece 
of activity, recalling the ancient days when 
personal prowess was all in all in a fight, and 
the man who could dance round his antagonist 
was the man who had most chance in a single 
combat. 

Now we must look at other parts of the green 
enclosure, where the round games, known to all, 
are in progress. Here are the long and high 
leaping, with and without poles, and the races. 
One of the races is peculiar to hilly countries, 
for the runners must ascend steep places and 
thus prove the strength of their hearts. 

The ground is rough and stony, the heather 
often long, and there may be a stream to ford, 
so that the trial is severe. 

The hammer-throwing, with a heavy and a 
lighter weight, is not a novelty, nor is the 
wrestling, which is more a Saxon than a Celtic 
pastime. 

The ‘‘putting’’ of the ‘‘Clach nearst,’’ or the 
‘stone of strength,’’ is a very ancient Highland 
exercise. 

The throw is from the back. The stone 
is poised on the right arm; the left foot is 
poised a moment from the ground, so that the 
weight is on the right arm and leg. Then 
comes the spring, all the force being from the 
back to the arm, which, thrown upward and 
forward, sends the stone of strength into the 
air, to fall at a spot immediately marked with 
care by the judges. 

For this arduous exertion the man is stripped 
to his shirt and kilt, and may wear his foot- 
gear as he likes. 

Now comes the most characteristic of all the 
sports, the ‘ ‘tossing of the caber.”’ 

This may have been, and very probably was, 
practised from the earliest days, when the 
people of the country were called by the Romans 
‘*Caledonians.”” The name was a cor- 
ruption of a Gaelic term for ‘‘woodmen.’’ 
“Koile” is a phonetic spelling of the 
Gaelic for a wood, and “duine’’ is the 
Gaelic for men. ‘‘Koile-duine’’ suffers 
little if any change into Caledonian. 

The sport is the sport of a woodland 
people. A young pine, or other long piece 
of rough tree length, is taken. It is 
grasped at one end—the lower—by both 
hands, and is held so that it rests almost 
upright against the stout shoulder of the 
thrower. 

The man then lifts the caber and en- 
deavors to throw it upward and forward 
so that its upper end shall strike 
the ground, and the base, which 
he holds, shall pitch over and 
lie farthest from him. 

If the brawny contestant 
fails, the end he has had in his 
hands will lie nearest to him, 
for he has not made it pitch 
over. The caber has fallen back 
toward him, and he retires dis- 
consolate, to make room for the 
next man. 

Usually all fail to make the 
big, heavy log describe a somer- 
sault; then comes a sawyer and 
cuts off a piece, so as to make 
the next attempt one that is not 
beyond human strength. A roar 
of cheering greets the successful 
giant who pitches the pine log 
right over so that it falls clear 
and straight away from him. 

Of course every one has seen an obstacle-race 
This is a development of a simple early practice 
of placing logs low near the ground, and then 
others alternately, at some height, the contest- 
ants being obliged to go under the low rails 
and over the high ones while running at their 
utmost speed. 

This was an ancient sport of the Fenians, the 
old Irish warriors who followed the banner of 
Fion MacCumhait in days before any one but 
churchmen wrote history. 

Most of these characteristic sports are held 
nowadays in the autumn, when tourists are 
visiting the land of Burns and Scott, of Wallace 
and Bruce. 

The prizes are not awarded until far on into 
the evening, and then all wend their way home 
by the late sunlight which makes the hills over 
the sea lochs and firths dark purple against a 
sky of gold. 

The fine weather has tempted the Highland 
cattle, rough dun and russet and black beasts, 
to climb far up on the upper pastures. There is 
hardly a sound to be heard from the sea, and 
the voices from tavern and street of the little 
town by its shore sound clear in the mild, 
moist air. 

Among the elders who attend and watch the 
sports, there is talk of ancient tests of strength 
which are no longer in vogue. 

‘*Trundling the common shot’’ was one of 
these abandoned contests. An old three-pound 
or six-pound shot was hurled as far as possible, 
a good thrower being accustomed to swing his 
arm round at a pace that gave great impetus to 
the ball. 

Another test was to lift a heavy stone to the 
top of a low wall. Another to lift a great 


TOSSING 


stone from the ground, and let it drop when 
carried over the head, so that a man was obliged 
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to leap forward to prevent it from hurting his 
back. Again, a peculiar feat was to kick a 
light stone so that it should be lifted by the foot 
and fall behind the athlete. 
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HERE is in this country an army of more 

than 2,000,000 persons—men, women and 

children—quartered on an island that is 
only 10 miles long by 2 miles wide. Every day 
there has to be brought to them, and either 
distributed or stored for distribution, fresh milk 
and batter, fresh vegetables and fruit, fresh 
meat and fish, to say nothing of canned goods 
and groceries, and many other commodities. 

From all parts of the continent, in railroad 
trains and canal barges, in sailing ships and 
tramp steamers, in farm wagons and milk tracks 
this food is brought. 

The commissariat department of the greatest 
army that ever marched was nothing compared 
with the commissariat of this army, and the 
number of men and the amount of money 
involved in its operations make an amazing 
figure. 

Every summer morning, long before dawn, 
its work begins. While New York still sleeps 
—for of course this great camp of workers is 
the city of New York—huge farm and dairy 
wagons begin to roll in from the ferry-landings 
and the railroad depots, rumbling over the 
cobblestones in an end- 
less “‘supply-train.”’ 

The great farm trucks, 
piled high with vege- 
tables under their tarpau- 
lin covers, draw up in 
long lines in the empty 
markets. The milk- 
wagons jolt away through 
the quiet streets to their 
distributing stations; 
they carry 1,200,000 
quarts of milk and 78,000 
quart - bottles of con- 
densed milk and cream 
every morning. 

The curious statistician 
has computed that in the 
10 counties surrounding 
the city there are 125,000 
cows—worth themselves 
$3,900,000 and pastur- 
ing over 1,000,000 acres 
of farm land worth 
$30,000,000 — helping to 
furnish the supply. 
About 30,000 horses 
draw the wagons loaded 
with milk to the milk- 
trains. About 20,000 per- 
sons work on the farms 
that collect and ship the 
milk. 

There is, in fact, in 
these counties - more 
money invested in dairy- 
farms than in all other 
forms of commercial activity, and although 
New York takes by no means all the products 
of this investment, the government statistics 
show that the city receives more than 400,000,000 
quarts of fresh milk a year, which at even so 
low a city price as 6 cents a quart is a yearly 
expenditure of $24,000,000 to be distributed 
among the dairies of every bordering state from 
New Jersey to Maine. And this does not 
include the expenditure for canned milk, of 
which there is more used than of the bottled. 

While these supplies are still rumbling in, 
the fruit-market, farther down the water-front, 
has begun to stir. 

Men are at work by gaslight in wholesale 
and commission houses, opening boxes and 
barrels of pears and peaches, oranges and 
lemons, pineapples, bananas and strange fruits 
from foreign countries. 

The buyers are going about picking out their 
purchases, and the wagons are drawn up at 
the curb ready to drive off at once with their 
loads to the retail stores. 

Of bananas alone, steamers from the South, 
with 50,000 bunches in a cargo, bring 500,000 
bunches a month; and it is a small bunch that 
does not contain 100 bananas. Of pineapples, 
the government statistics show that in the 
month of June New York received 33,000 
barrels, 26,000 crates, and 406,000 loose fruit. 
And although it is impossible to believe that 
the city consumes all these, the amount which 
it does consume must be enormous. Of oranges 
in a month 73,500 boxes pass through the 
market, and of lemons 380,000 boxes. 

But the busiest market of all is at the foot 
of Fulton Street, where the fish are received 
by ship-load and car-load and wagon-load, and 
sold in shoals to pedlers and retailers and 
wholesalers, from four o’clock of a Friday 
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morning until twelve at noon, amid the con- 
tinual clatter of horse and wagon, the shouts 
of auctioneers and the Yiddish gabble of push- 
cart venders. 

At the back of the glass-roofed shed which 
opens on the river, the fishing- smacks are 
unloading their cargoes that are hauled up 
with block and tackle from their holds and 
dumped into the receiving chutes of the market. 

Boxes of crabs and lobsters are set out beside 
the low tables filled with every variety of small 
fish, glistening in greens and blues and reds and 
yellows on the chopped ice of their trays. 
Figures could not compute those piles of cod, 
bass, salmon, herring and all else. And outside 
on the street the wagons are bringing up, by 
the hundred boxes, fresh-water pike, carp, 
mullet, pickerel, ciscoes, whitefish, perch and 
what not for the Jewish Sabbath. 

It is quieter in the meat-market, where the 
three-horse vans of the packing companies are 
drawing up under the arches of their storage- 
houses, and the aproned butchers are slinging 
up the sides of meat on running hooks and 
rolling them into the vast refrigerators. And 
it is quieter still along the upper docks, where 
some 700 ice-wagons are waiting to receive the 
20,000 tons of ice which are brought down from 
the river ice-houses for the daily consumption 
of the city. 

But if it is quiet here, it has not been quiet 
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HE ice-harvest at the 

Dorwin & Co. houses on 

the New York shore of 
Lake Erie was to end that after- 
noon. It was the last of Feb- 
ruary, and the softening weather 
had hurried the work along. 
There was danger that the ice- 
field, which, for the sake of 
securing better ice, had been 
marked out a quarter of a mile 
from shore, might become loos- 
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up the river, where thousands of men have 
been at work loading the barges with their 
freight. 

Nor was it quiet there in midwinter, when 
10,000 men were employed cutting and storing 
the 3,000,000 tons of ice which New York 
uses every year—a crop that allows, after 
shrinkage and breakage, a half-ton of ice for 
every person on the island. 

Of the bakers and grocers what need be said ? 
A newspaper investigation shows that of ice- 
cream alone, on a hot day, New York will eat 
$50,000 worth—100,000 quarts. 

In one establishment, where 400 men are 
employed making and delivering ice-cream and 
100 girls are serving it in the ‘‘parlors,’’ the 
great freezers turn out 40 quarts each every 10 
minutes; and there are days when this factory 
cannot fill the demands made on it. On such 
days the cold drinks which are poured out by 
hotels, restaurants and soda-fountains would 
be sufficient, if pumped through the fire-engines, 
to drown a third-alarm fire. 

A correspondent at the rear in the Boer War 
has written an account of how he galloped for 
days past droves of sheep and oxen and miles 
of supply-wagons that were being driven to the 
front to feed the British army in the Transvaal. 
Imagine what he would have written if those 
had been the supplies for New York sent across 
country on hoof and wagon-wheel! 
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rods of ruffling 
water which now 
lay between them 
and the shoreward 
ice. 
Farther and far- 
ther the ice drifted 
away. At last Phil 
realized that it was 
useless to call 
against the strength- 
ening wind, and he 
told Wasmer that 















ened by the thaw and drift 
away on the open lake. 

But at eleven o’clock the foreman sent out 
word that two of the four men who were 
‘*spudding’’ off the ‘‘plowed’’ cakes on the 
outer field were to cease work. There were 
nearly enough cakes floating in the water of the 
big square from which the ice had been taken, 
and in the long, narrow channel which led from 
it to the chutes at the shore, to complete the 
final tier in the last ice-house. 

Of the two ice-cutters left at work on the 
farther side of the open parallelogram, one was 
a German named Adam Wasmer, a tall, dark 
man of about forty-five, with a thin body and 
a haggard face; the other was Phil Walters, a 
short, thick-set, jolly young fellow of eighteen, 
who had left the academy at the village near by 
for a few days, that he might earn the money 
needed to pay the tuition for the spring term of 
school. 

These two continued to work rapidly, walk- 
ing along the edge of the plowed area and 
splitting off sections of five or six cakes at a 
time with blows of their iron spuds. 

After atime Phil’s attention was called to the 
fact that the rising east wind was holding the 
split-off sections of sixteen-inch ice against 
the edge of the field, instead of letting them 
drift across the water to the side from which 
the channel led shoreward. 

He looked up to see if the men whose duty 
it was to push the cakes to the chute by means 
of pikes were coming to float these away. To 
his surprise, he found that the ice was deserted 
by all save himself and Wasmer. The other 
men had stopped work for the noon-hour and 
had neglected to call them. 

Phil dropped his spud, spoke to Wasmer, and 
started for shore. He had not taken a dozen 
steps when he shot a startled glance at the ice 
beneath his feet. It was moving. 

He looked shoreward, to see that a narrow 
strip of water ran from each side the open 
square outward in two long curves. Under 
the impetus of the east wind, the whole body 
of ice, some forty or fifty acres in area, which 
extended from that part of the field to the 
unfrozen bosom of the great lake, had broken 
loose, and was drifting out into the expanse of 
wind-swept water. 

Already the opening gap was too wide to 
leap; and as Phil dashed toward the edge of 
the floating ice, he shouted with all his might 
to attract the attention of the men on shore. 
Wasmer added his voice to the outcry and 
followed close at Phil’s heels. ; 

But there was no response. All the men 
had passed out of sight, and were hurrying 
away to their homes or boarding-houses; and 
as the wind blew from the land, the cries on 
the ice did not reach them. 

After some minutes of vain calling, Phil 


thought of attempting to swim the channel; | part 


but his better judgment told him that it would 
be madness to plunge into the icy water. The 
distance was too great. He would grow numb 
and sink before he could cover half of the twenty 








they might as well 
save their breath. It was now 
evident that they must wait until 
the men came back at one o’clock 
before their plight could be dis- 
covered. Therefore, it was with 
growing anxiety that Phil saw the 
lake become rougher and rougher 
as they floated farther from the 
shore. 

By the time they had drifted half 
a mile, choppy, white - capped 
waves were rolling in the stretch 
of cold green water between the 
two bodies of ice, and it looked as 
if in a short time they would be 
too far away for rescuers to venture 
out in any of the small skiffs which 
were the only boats available in 
the vicinity. 

Thus it proved. When the drift- 
ing field was a mile and a half out, 
the two men saw a knot of small 
black figures swarm down upon the ORAWN 
ice in front of the ice-houses. Sud- 
denly these figures stopped and 
appeared to be staring out over 
the water. Then a single man came running 
out to the edge of the ice, waving something in 
his hand, apparently his coat, while the others 
remained where they had stopped, near shore. 

In answer to the signal, Phil took off his 
own coat arid waved it. The group broke up 
to go back upon the shore; some,time passed, 
but no attempt to get out a boat was made. 
The lone figure on the ice, with a last flourish, 
also turned back. At this, Wasmer, thinking 
that he and Phil were abandoned to their fate, 
became greatly excited. 

But Phil understood the situation. The men 
had deemed it hopeless to attempt to reach 
them in the frail rowboats at hand, and would 
have to get out one of the tugs which were ice- 
locked in their winter quarters at the cove, four 
miles away. 

This he explained to Wasmer, and told him 
that they must make up their minds to a long 
and dangerous trip on the ice; for it would be 
many hours before a passage could be cut 
through the shore ice and a tug started to their 
relief. 

The ice continued to drive steadily out toward 
the center of the great lake; the cold wind 
increased in force; the waves, running higher 
and higher, broke with an ominous roar on the 
inner side of the field, and threatened to demolish 
it. 

Nor was the threat long unfulfilled. Five 
minutes later the field split in twain, leaving 
the men upon the larger half. 

In a few minutes more the field again sepa- 
rated, and this time they were upon the smaller 


At intervals this dividing process was kept 
up throughout the afternoon, as the ice forged 
westward; and although at no time did the 
parting cracks run very near them, it was with 
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great trepidation that they saw the field grow | 
less and less, while no craft appeared on the | 
shoreward water. 

When at last the violence of the wind began 
to abate and the danger that the ice would go to 
bits under their very feet grew less imminent, 
they were in the center of a little field not a half- 
acre in extent. 

At half past five o’clock no tug was in sight; 
the weather was turning bitterly cold, and it 
began to seem that the castaways had been 
preserved from drowning only to meet death by 
exposure. 

Southward the gray-green water stretched 
away to the clouded sky-line, a waste of restless 
rollers. The shore to the east beyond the 
ribbon-like margin of ice was so far distant as 
to be iidistinct. To the north the countless 
white-crested swells merged into a dismal cur- 
tain of mist. 

Only in the west was there any cheer. As 
Phil looked, the setting sun broke through the 
veils of gray and shot a bar of gold across the 
sinister, curling waves; but the next instant 
the arch of the fiery rim vanished behind the 
changing hillocks of water. The far reaches 
of the mighty lake were more awful now, the 
heaving waves more cold and pitiless. 

**Now I dink dey vill not gome,’’ said 
Wasmer, in his stolid way; “‘an’ dis cold, I 
can never stand it.’’ 

He looked toward the far-away shore, his 
face ashen, his eyes clouded. ‘‘Ach, Freta 
and de leetle ones!’’ he whispered to himself. 
**Vat will become of dem ?’’ 

“Oh, you mustn’t give up yet!’’ expostulated 









Phil. ‘‘The tug will come if it does get dark 
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in less than half an hour he again tottered 
along so slowly on his numbed feet that Phil 
locked arms with him and tried to urge him on 
faster. 

The attempt was in vain, for Wasmer soon 
lost all courage and begged that he be allowed 
to sink down upon the ice and die. But Phil 
was inexorable. Although he knew that he 
could never keep life in the despairing, freezing 
man through all the weary hours of the night, 
he clung to the hope that relief might come; 
and he forced him to keep in motion. 

A few minutes passed ; then without warning 
the German fell forward, unconscious. Phil 
made desperate efforts to arouse him, but with- 
out avail. At last he stopped, and in a kind of 
helpless terror stared out into the darkness. 

As he looked his heart gave a great bound. 
There was a gleam of light afar off in the sable 
shadow—the forward light of an approaching 
tug. 

After the first thrill of wild joy was over, he 
resumed work on Wasmer’s inert form, and 
only occasionally glanced at the slowly advan- 
cing light. In a short time it became evident 
that if the craft held to its present course, it 
would pass some distance to the windward. 
At once he was seized with a fear that it would 
be out of hail. He watched the light closely 
for a few minutes to become sure of this. 

Then, scarcely knowing what he did, he 
began to shout frantically, although his voice 
could not carry half the distance above the 
splashing of the waves and against the wind. 
The headlight came on, glowing brightly, but 
it still remained pointed in the same direction. 
When it reached a point almost even with 
him, Phil saw that the tug would 
surely pass with the crew in igno- 
rance of their proximity. Ina 
frenzy of disappointment he tried 
to call louder than ever, only to 
find that his dry, exhausted throat 
would not give forth a sound. 

Then in speechless agony he 
watched the light go by, realizing 
that the searchers would probably 
go for miles before turning back ; 
and that even then they might 
pass and repass as far away as ever. 
Meanwhile Wasmer was dying, 
and he himself was so chilled and 
numbed that he could scarcely 
stand. 

All at once the thought came to 
him that the German had matches 
in his pockets. Could he not make 
a blaze that would call the attention 
of the searchers? He reached for 
a note-book which he usually 
carried in his inside coat pocket. 
It was not there. But at that 
moment he remembered the two 
cotton handkerchiefs in another 
pocket. Cotton would burn as 
readily as paper. 

Quickly he drew them out, and 
turned to Wasmer for the matches 
and for more material. Although 
he got the matches, there were no 
handkerchiefs to be found. 

He felt of the lining of 
Wasmer’s coat. It was 
cotton, while his own was 
woolen. In great haste he 
drew off the coat and 
ripped out this lining. 
Next he seized one of the 
tools lying near, an ice- 





pike, and impaled the 
cloth and his handker- 
chiefs loosely on the sharp 


PHIL TOOK OFF HIS OWN COAT AND WAVED IT. iron. 


before they can start. If we keep moving and 
get lots of exercise, we’ll be safe enough.’’ 

He spoke cheerily, but he knew that their 
peril was great. Even if a tug should come, 
there was not one chance in ten that they could 
be found in the darkness, and to spend the night 
exposed to the increasing cold was to stand in 
the shadow of death, especially for Wasmer. 
The man had lately passed through a long 
sickness, and he was in no condition to survive 
such an ordeal. 

Thus it was that Phil began to walk back 
and forth across the little field with a sinking 
heart, while Wasmer followed, shivering and 
faint. With the icy wind still vigorous and 
veering to the north, they tramped steadily up 
and down, as the night settled over the lake. 

As the cold became more intense, the men 
quickened their stride to drive away the chill 
that crept into their very bones. Forward and 
back they went, never stopping, and ever look- 
ing out into the darkness for an approaching 
light. Slowly the minutes were told off, and 
an hour dragged away. 

By this time Wasmer was beginning to mutter 
in German, and to stumble as he walked on the 
slightly rocking ice. Phil put his hand on his 
companion’s arm. He was startled to feel how 
thinly the man was clad, and to find that he 
was shaking like one smitten with ague. 

A vision of the German’s jolly wife and his 
four little flaxen-haired children came before 
Phil, and with a generous impulse he removed 
his own warm sweater and made Wasmer put 
it on. 

For a time after this Wasmer did better; but 








With his back to the 
wind Phil clumsily struck the match held in 
his stiffened fingers, shielded the feeble flame 
beneath his coat until the wood was burning 
well, then touched it to the cloth. The cotton 
flared like a piece of paper. Instantly he raised 
the burning beacon aloft. 

Now that the rear lights were well past, 
would there be any watcher to see the signal ? 
Already the flimsy stuff was nearly consumed, 
The flame began to flicker; the next moment it 
expired. 

There followed an awful interval of waiting 
in which it occurred to Phil that he should 
have saved a part of the cloth for another trial ; 
then a sharp scream from the tug’s whistle put 
an end to his suspense. It was followed by 
two more longer blasts, sure evidence that the 
signal was answered. 

In a moment the lights came about and headed 
directly toward the floating ice. They came on 
cautiously, the whistle sounding at short inter- 
vals. Soon Phil could make out the outlines of 
the tug and the figures of men with lanterns in 
their hands standing on the prow. 

When the edge was reached, four men, his 
fellow ice-cutters, leaped down upon the ice. 
Then almost before he realized it, Wasmer and 
he were seized and borne on board to the cabin, 
where they were wrapped in warm blankets 
and plied with restoratives as the tug plowed 
its way back to land. 

While Wasmer came slowly back from the 
border of the land of the shadow, Phil recov- 
ered sufficiently to tell his story, and to learn 
what a long struggle their rescuers had had 
in getting the tug out from the ice-bound shore. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Iowa there is a movement on foot to require 
school children to wear rubber-heeled shoes. 
Old-time schoolboys will smile. They used to 
wear a kind of heel which was just as noiseless 
and much cheaper. 


x Egyptian papyrus, which dates back to 
about 4000 B. C., has the following injunc- 
tions: ‘‘Calumnies should never be repeated.’’ 
‘*Guard thy speech before all things, for a man’s 
ruin lies in his tongue.’? The wise men of the 
race early learned good sense. 
XM official record of the achievement of an 
adult crow in captivity shows that in a 
single day the bird devoured one-fourth of his 
weight in minnows. That is much as if a 
man ate forty pounds of cod within twenty- 
four hours. The food consumed by the sample 
crow is excellent evidence that when crows 
talk their topic is not the need of a new break- 
fast food, but more of the old. 
8 ge consul at Calais, in describing the new 
turbine steamer which has crossed the 
English Channel in fifty minutes, remarks that 
it has taken twenty-five years of gradually 
improving mechanism to reduce the time on 
this trip by half an hour. He also recalls that 
the first steamship over this course, in 1820, did 
not materially reduce the sailing-vessel time, 
which was about three hours. It is because 
time is worth saving that inventors still try to 
make faster boats and quicker trains. 


A new cure for obesity flourishes in Paris. 
Stout persons are instructed to begin by 
‘*trotting leisurely’’ for fifteen minutes, morning 
and evening, gradually prolonging the time 
until they can keep going for half an hour or 
more. Athletes have long known the value of 
such exercise as a means of reducing flesh ; but 
they complement it with a ‘‘training-table,’’ 
and that does not seem to figure in the French 
system. Unless the Parisians keep watch over 
the appetites that exercise will foster, their 
enthusiasm will melt, one fears, sooner than 
their ‘‘too, too solid flesh.’’ 
merican merchants are not the only business 
men with enterprise. A Russian firm has 
recently sent an expedition into Mongolia to 
learn what the Mongolians will buy now and 
what they can be persuaded to purchase in the 
future. There are twenty men and fifty pack- 
horses in the party. The Russian military 
authorities have sent a topographer along with 
it, and the imperial geographical society is 
represented by a naturalist. ‘Thus the commer- 
cial needs of the country will be studied along 
with the questions of its military control and 
the possibilities of developing its natural 
resources. ‘This is an excellent example of the 
thoroughness with which Russia does the things 
which it undertakes. 


he telephone has robbed Alpine heights of 
some of their terrors. Two Swiss alpestrians 
lately lost their way on the great St. Bernard 
Mountain. Wandering for hours in a fierce 
snow-siorm, they at last reached one of the 
newly built shelters erected by the monks. 
There they found not only food and a lamp, 
but also a telephone connected with the hospice. 
They called up the monks, and soon one of the 
brothers appeared, accompanied by two St. 
Bernard dogs, and conducted the men to the 
hospice, where they received proper care. Many 
huts with telephones have been built in 
exposed places, and a number of lives have 
been saved in the winter. The familiar phrase, 
applied to the telephone, ‘‘it lengthens life,’’ 
is thus literally justified. 
new wheat-belt, says the Kansas cor- 
respondent of a financial newspaper, is a far 
different one from that which gave the big yields 
in 1901. This year’s big crops were raised in 
what was once called the short-grass country, 
on land that used to be considered fit for grazing 
only, and the correspondent adds the signifi- 
cant declaration that the semiarid region, so 
called, is passing away, or rather, is finding its 
place in the modern scheme of agriculture. 
The rainfall, while not materially increased, is 
sensibly husbanded and distributed ; and condi- 
tions are so much better understood that, even 
with a series of dry years, there would be no 
repetition of the disastrous experiences known 
in earlier days. ‘Thus shrivels the ‘‘Great 
American Desert’’ that was so conspicuous on 
the maps in the old geographies. Fifty years 
hence it will seem as mythical as Shakespeare’s 
**Coast of Bohemia. *? 


[" place of the steerage has come ‘‘the third 
cabin’’ on some of the more modern steam- 
ships. The change is not merely in name, but 
denotes an improvement in the crowded life of 
ships which is comparable to the improvement 
in tenement-houses on shore. The newer vessels 
have dining-rooms in the steerage fitted as the 
first and second eabin dining-rooms are, with 
revolving chairs, and furnished with a printed 
bill of fare from which varied and palatable 
meals are served. Similar improvement is 
noticeable in the sleeping accommodations, 
where privacy and eomfort are now respected. 
There is even a piano, and the daily runs of the 
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vessel are bulletined here, as in the other cabins. 
These changes will be hailed with pleasure not 
only by the immigrants whom they directly 
affect, but by all persons of any kindness of 
heart who know what a steerage passage has 
meant. 


is is indeed the age of woman. A ‘ ‘bicycle 

policeman’’ who stops a runaway horse and 
escapes without injury is sure of a notice in the 
papers, and may be mentioned in general orders. 
What, then, shall be said of a woman bicyclist 
of whom the New York Sun tells? She was 
riding toward her home, in New Jersey, carry- 
ing a basket of eggs on one arm, when a run- 
away horse dashed toward her. Being an 
expert bicyclist as well as a person of courage, 
the woman turned, rode along beside the horse, 
seized the bridle and stopped him, not only 
without injury to herself or to her wheel, but 
without breaking an egg! A man who should 
try to do such a thing would be glad to escape 
with an impromptu and underdone omelet. 
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OUT IN THE OPEN. 


The face of common day 
Is written all over with tender histories. 


* © 


THE VICE - PRESIDENCY. 


n the first four elections for the presidency the 
| vice-presidency was given as a consolation 

prize to the candidate who received the 
second highest number of votes. It was not 
till the election in 1804 that candidates for 
both the first and second places were nominated. 
In 1808 the man who was elected to the vice- 
presidency was also a candidate for the pres- 
idency, and received six votes in the electoral 
college. 

The Vice-President, in the early days of the 
country, was a more conspicuous and important 
figure than he has been in recent years. He 
was nominated and elected to the presidency 
even as“ lite ‘as 1836, when Martin Van Buren, 
who had held the second place under Andrew 
Jackson, was chosen to the first place by the 
votes of his party. But it has never happened 
that a Vice-President who has been promoted 
by the death of the President has received the 
nomination of his party to succeed himself in 
the highest office. 

Millard Fillmore, it is true, was a candidate 
for the presidency in 1856, after having taken 
his seat in the White House on the death of 
President Taylor, but he ran as the candidate 
of a different party, and four years after he had 
ceased to be President. 

John Tyler, Andrew Johnson and Chester A. 
Arthur served out the terms to which the elder 
Harrison, Lincoln and Garfield, respectively, 
had been elected, and then retired to private 
life. 

The office has been used so often as a pawn 
in the game of politics that ambitious men with 
hope for the highest place have been reluctant 
to accept nomination for it. A strong man has 
now and then been forced into it with the hope 
that he could not survive four years of incon- 
spicuousness. ‘Too often it has happened that 
the politicians have forgotten all about the fact 
that the Vice-President is a potential President, 
and have thought of political availability to the 
exclusion of all other qualifications. 

The country is interested in having able men 
chosen to the office, not only because of its pos- 
sibilities, but because of the actual opportunity 
which it presents for the exercise of great gifts. 
Consequently, the discussion of candidates for 
the presidency should not drive all thought of 
the lesser place from the public mind. 


* ¢ 


GOING TO SCHOOL TO GREAT MEN. 


he London Spectator lately paid Secretary 

é i Hay the compliment of calling him ‘ ‘one of 

the ablest and most successful of living 
diplomatists. ’’ 

In an analysis of the qualities which have 
made him successful, the Spectator finds many 
which it regards as the result of the training 
Mr. Hay received when he was private secre- 
tary to President Lincoln; and it expresses 
regret that Mr. Hay, President Roosevelt and 
others do not take young men as secretaries, 
and train them for public life. It believes such 
training would be of the greatest value if these 
young men should later be called to the service 
of the state. 

It will seem strange to Americans that a 
paper which is usually so well informed should 
not know that that is exactly what is going on 
all the time. 

Mr. Lamont, who was secretary to President 
Cleveland during his first administration, was 
Secretary of War during his second. Mr. 
Cortelyou, who served President McKinley 
with such signal ability and good faith, is now 
the head of the new Department of Commerce 
and Labor. Representative Allen of Maine 
was private secretary to Mr. Reed, and 
instances might be multiplied of young men 
who received training as private secretaries 
which they have later used in the service of the 
state. 

There is, however, a wider, although less 
obvious, sense in which the Spectator’s. sug- 
gestion may be considered: the benefit to 





individual character which comes from associa- 
ting oneself with the wise and good, from whom 
one may learn lessons of honor, firmness, seren- 
ity or tolerance. ‘To be sure, it is only the old 
sermon on keeping good company which used 
to be preached so crudely in antiquated Sunday- 
school books; but here it has a modern setting, 
and it is just as valuable now as it was then. 
Not all young men can be private secretaries 
to holders of high office, but there is seldom 
one who, if he wishes, cannot attach himself to 
those who will teach and inspire, rather than 
to those who contribute nothing either to mind 


or to character. 


* @ 


THE HOME BATTLE. 


When the fight begins within himself, 
A man’s worth something. B. ing. 


* © 


MOCK HELPFULNESS. 

any a busy housekeeper knows the irrita- 

tion arising from the entrance into her 
kitchen, on some particularly busy 
morning, of a spick-and-span guest, who asks 
in a tone of conventional kindness, ‘‘Isn’t there 
something I can do to help you?’’ The ques- 
tion by its very inflection demands the equally 
conventional answer, ‘‘Nothing, thank you.’’ 

The worker utters the polite fib with the hope 
that it will be forgiven her, and wonders at the 
same time if her would-be helper is blind to 
the beds to be made, the rooms to be dusted 
and the dishes to be wiped—not to mention the 
peas to be shelled, and the great pile of mending 
waiting for the scant leisure of the afternoon 
and the tired evening. 

So in the work of philanthropy and of the 
chureh the tentative, ‘‘I suppose there isn’t 
anything I can do,’’ is poor comfort for weary 
and perplexed workers. A fresh mind might 
solve the difficult problem. A volunteer teacher 
might manage the mischief-loving boys. An 
unsolicited gift would put new courage into the 
disheartened treasurer. Even a spontaneous 
word of praise would help lift the burden of 
responsibility, sometimes almost intolerable. 

Whoever really wants to be of service—in the 
kitchen, the club or the churech—does not have 
to ask, ‘‘Can I help ?’’ She finds her own task, 
and it is half-done before any one knows that 
it is begun. Even the impulsive mistakes of 
the eager worker are less troublesome than the 
safe inactivity of the idler. The mock helpful- 
ness that waits to be formally introduced to its 
work is generally mere helplessness, and for 
the offer of such service the housewife and 
the world have a common answer: ‘‘ There’s 
nothing you can do, thank you!” 


*® 


THE GAELIC REVIVAL. 
ew linguistic movements are more interest- 
F ing than the attempt now making in Ire- 
land to bring back into use the old Gaelic 
tongue. Certain Irish newspapers carry a 
column of matter each day in Gaelic, while 
several periodical publications contain nothing 
else. ‘Text-books and teachers of the reviving 
tongue are widely advertised, and festivals for 
the encouragement of the new movement are of 
frequent occurrence. 

The object of this effort is to strengthen the 
feeling of Irish nationality. It is argued that 
if the rising generations learn a distinctively 
Irish language they will be more inclined to 
remain in Ireland than to emigrate to countries 
where something else is used. Fondness for 
the traditions and customs of Ireland have 
doubtless been quickened by this dip into the 
romantic past. 

The revival of Gaelic appeals strongly to 
students of language there and here, — some 
American eolleges have put it A4mong their 
elective courses,—but even the Irishmen them- 
selves do not expect it to displace the more 
widely spoken English tongue. They know 
that the tendency of the world is now toward 
the unification of tongues rather than their 
diversification. From the utilitarian point of 
view, at least, the best language is that with 
which one can communicate with the most 
people. 

Americans do not always realize the advan- 
tage of their own freedom from dialects. In 
the Old World it is not uncommon for fellow 
countrymen three hundred miles away not to 
understand one another. It is often necessary to 
learn two or three languages, or dialects, to get 
along in business. Here one uniform stamp of 
speech has been affixed from Seattle to 
and from St. Paul to Key West. This results 
in a tremendous saving of human energy. 
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ADVANTAGES OF BEING YOUNG. 


hen that excellent sportsman, Sir 
W Thomas Lipton, retired defeated from 
his third attempt to ‘‘lift’’ the Amer- 
ica’s cup, the opinion was expressed in England 
that it would be a long time before another 
challenger appeared. The reason given was 
the uselessness of trying again so long as the 
American yacht-designers were so indisputably 
superior. 
Fifty years is indeed a long time to keep a 
prize, wrested from the greatest maritime nation 














in the world. One cannot help asking the 
reason for American success in this field; but 
if one attempts to answer his own question, 
other equally notable American successes come 
promptly to mind. 

We build bridges for Asia and Central Africa 
because we can do it in less time than our 
British and German competitors. For the same 
reason we secure contracts for locomotives to be 
used in England and in India, ship steel rails 
to the Transvaal, erect buildings in Manchester, 
and furnish transit facilities for the British 
capital itself. 

As a nation we may have a just pride in 
these successes, but instead of boasting of them, 
let us rather consider the conditions and advan- 
tages which have made them possible. 

In the first place we are young; neither the 
national mind nor the national body has had 
time to stiffen into senility. We work as young 
men work, eagerly and energetically, and we 
have the young man’s impatience of precedent 
and conservatism; therefore we are ready to 
adopt new ways so soon as they are proved to 
be better ways. 

In the next place we have no matured and 
weakening racial stock, but one which is con- 
stantly rejuvenated and revivified by the intro- 
duction of fresh blood from every nation in the 
world. That, too, tends to vigor. 

Lastly, we have had unlimited recourse to 
virgin fields and immeasurable natural resources 
in agriculture, in mining, in manufacturing; 
and new conditions breed new ideas. 

These are some of the reasons for American 
progress in many directions, but as has already 
been said, they are things to understand rather 
than ground for vulgar boasting. 


* ¢ 


THREE DOLLARS A WEEK. 


tis the fashion to decry money. Many persons 

misquote St. Paul as having declared money to 
be the root of all evil, whereas that wise man so 
characterized the love of money. In point of 
fact, money is so universal and convenient a 
measure of value that the world regards the 
person who has no skill or product to exghange 
for money as worth little or nothing to society. 

In this fact lies the secret of the restless dis- 
content of many a home-making woman. She 
bakes and brews, washes and irons, makes and 
mends, but is paid only by shelter and by the 
food and clothing which she herself prepares. 
She may once have known the comfortable 
pleasure of the well-filled envelope on Saturday 
night, or the check at the month’s end. Surren- 
dering that for the service of the wife, she awakens 
some day to a dull sense of deprivation. 

Slowly her self-respect decreases. She cannot 
be worth as much as she used to be. She works 
hard and for nothing, and sees no force in the 
argument that she is being paid “in kind.” The 
request for money comes more and more reluc- 
tantly from her lips, and finally will not come 
at all. 

When worse comes to worst, her husband will 
wonder why she has ceased to take an interest in 
the social life of village and church, and he may 
never guess that the empty purse may be as 
serious a matter to the woman as the empty bank- 
account is to the man. 

“How is your wife this summer, Mr. Scribner?” 
inquired a summer resident of the “fishman” who 
brought the mackerel to her door. 

“Oh, she’s perked up a good deal this month. 
We’ve got a hired girl, and she’s done my wife a 
sight of good.” 

“Where did you find a good girl? They are 
scarce enough.” 

“Well, we raised this one! You see my daughter 
has finished school, and my wife was terrible 
afraid she would want to go away from home. So 
I’ve entered into an agreement with her. I pay 
her three dollars a week, and she does the house- 
work and looks after her mother in first-class 
shape. I’m a poor man, but that three dollars a 
week is the best investment I ever made. Why, 
she and her mother are as proud of it as if they 
had found a gold-mine!”’ 

Many another family might find a gold-mine of 
happiness by a judicious adjustment of wages— 
were they ever so small—to woman’s work. 


THE PIONEER SCHOOL- TEACHER. 


overnor Bates, in his address of: welcome 

before the National Educational Convention, 
recently held at Boston, called attention to the 
fact that the statue standing in the place of honor 
in the city was not that of statesman or general, 
orator or man of letters, although Boston claimed 
many such among her sons. It was the statue of 
one who, during his life, received obloquy rather 
than honor, who fought almost alone for the 
cause to which he had given his allegiance, who 
finally, worn out by his labors, died as truly 2 
martyr as any hero on any battle-field—Horacc 
Mann. 

“The makers of memorial statues measur: 
themselves.” Many a state and city has proudly 
erected a statue to the pioneer who, in the 
uncharted wilderness, laid the foundation of it: 
future greatness, but how many have honored thi 
memory of that other patriot, the pioneer school- 
master? 

Local history and tradition everywhere revex! 
his infl e. Of deficient education and eccentri: 
character often, yet his reverence for wisdom anc 
his enthusiasm for his work were such that 
poverty, opposition, difficulties of every sort were 
but fuel to be burned away by his zeal. 

He wrestled with a hundred dull and indifferen' 
pupils for the joy of finding one to whom he couli 
transmit the divine thirst. He was ridiculed 
often, ill-clothed and half-fed nearly always, bu' 
he went his way rejoicing in the high task t 
which he had been called. 

He has the reward that he would have chose. 























His life, recorded in no history, lives again in 
thousands of other lives all over the land; his 
zeal, his courage, his perseverance, his enthusiasm 
for wisdom and truth—these are part of our 
national inheritance. 

What of the school-teachers of to-day? The 
least of them knows things of which the old enthu- 
siast never dreamed ; many of them are his lineal 
descendants, filled with the same splendid spirit. 

Yet in the recent convention one saw teachers 
who wore their badges only to gain admission to 
meetings or places of interest, and concealed them 
at other times; the same teachers—young women 
usually—carefully conceal their occupation when 
among strangers. They give as the explanation 
that school-teachers are “looked down upon”! 

Teachers looked down upon? One can imagine 
the splendid indignation with which the old 
pioneer school-teacher would have met the 
charge. 

“Teachers looked down upon? Then it is your 
business to make them looked up to. How can 
you expect others to esteem a work of which you 
show yourselves ashamed? You cannot compel 
honor for a task until you honor it yourself. 
Exult in your work. Give yourself to it eagerly, 
volunteers in the great war against ignorance and 
erime. Your country’s flag floats above you. 
March on greatly, soldiers of peace!” 

Better methods, enriched courses, wider culture, 
these are all high and worthy aims, but none of 
these can take the place of the heroic, self- 
sacrificing, patriotic spirit of the old pioneer 
school-teacher. 
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AN INDIAN TEACHER. 


white woman, Miss Estelle Reel, is doing 

splendid work in civilizing the Indians on the 
reservations. She is superintendent of Indian 
schools for the United States, and her duties send 
her into the loneliest and wildest parts of the 
country. The most perilous journey she takes, 
says the Detroit Free Press, is up the Colorado 
River. There she boards a barge for a two days’ 
trip on the river, accompanied by two Indians. 
But they are her friends. She has no fear of 
them. 

Indian life seems to her very pathetic. The 
squaws are hard-worked, and often the braves 
are tyrannical. 

“Once,” she says, “I saw a poor squaw with a 
baby in her arms, looking on and crying, while her 
lord and master, a fine-looking brave, devoured 
every particle of f 

One of Miss Reel’s aims, beyond that of a 
general kindliness to the Indians, is to bring 
their handicrafts into notice. In New York, 
among the curio stores, more goods are at 
present handled from the Indian reservations than 
from the Orient. Rich families frequently buy a 
thousand dollars’ worth at a time, to decorate an 
Indian room. 

The hour has passed when such curios can be 
bought cheaply. The Indian has learned the 
value of his wares. He has even begun to substi- 
tute aniline dyes for vegetable ones. The tendency 
to scamp work is what Miss Reel is striving to 
counteract. Not long ago she found an old 
squaw, who had finished a basket, about to 
decorate it with common red ink. Miss Reel took 
the bottle away from her, and then, as a lesson, 
turned aside and bought an old basket made of 
native grasses and vegetable dyes. 

The present purpose of the Indian schools is to 
make young Indians practical citizens. They are 
to be taught all kinds of industrial occupations, 
including blacksmiths’ work, carpentry and 
sewing. 
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SHEEP OR SWINE! 


n example of the humor of the Puritan settlers 
in New England comes from old Newbury, a 
town which was incorporated so long ago as 1635. 
Although it was a staid community rather than a 
frivolous one, there was for many years an 
established town jest which was repeated in town 
ting, with impaired relish, as often as its 
local officers were to be elected. 

The lowest office in the gift of the people being 
that of town hog-reeve,—the person whose duty it 
is to herd and impound stray hogs,—they had 
made it the custom to elect to that unenviable 
position the latest married resident of the place, 
fit or unfit, willing or unwilling. 

Once—there must have been an especial spirit 
of audacity rife at town meeting on that occasion— 
they even went so far as to elect the Rev. Dr. 
Leonard Withington, then newly settled over the 
parish; and a committee, acting in a spirit of 
mirth, yet perhaps with a dash of inward trepida- 
tion, was sent to notify him of the honor, which 
of course it was expected he would not accept. 

“Hog-reeve,” he repeated, thoughtfully. “It is 
true I came to this place expecting to act as 
shepherd of a flock ; but if my sheep have changed 
their character, I see in that no reason to decline 
the task.” 

The reverend shepherd led, drove and exhorted 
his flock in the way they should go for the rest 
of his lifetime, with notable success. 
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THE DANGERS OF IMAGINATION. 


story of Coleridge’s boyhood, which appears in 

a book by Mr. Wilfred Brown on the poet’s 
childhood and later years, shows the dangers that 
beset the star-gazer, and also the rewards that 
come to him. From his early youth Coleridge 
lived in a world of books and dreams. Yet his 
favorite walk seems to have been the Strand, the 
last place in the world for a poet to lose himself 
in reverie. 

As he strolled down the street he imagined 
himself swimming the Hellespont—the feat of 
which other poets had written, and which the poet 
Byron was to accomplish later. Once, while the 
mind of Coleridge was thus far from the busy 
Strand, he absently thrust his hands before him 
in the manner of one swimming. Suddenly one 
hand came in contact with a gentleman’s pocket. 

The. gentleman, thinking to capture a thief, 
seized the hand and exclaimed, “What! So youhg 
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and so wicked!’ He accused the poor, poetic boy 
of an attempt at pocket-picking. 

With some fright and a few tears the boy 
explained, and we can imagine that words did not 
fail him who was to become the most brilliant 
talker of his age. The gentleman was delighted 
with Coleridge’s imagination, which could turn 
the Strand into the Hellespont. The intelligenee 
of the young Leander made the stranger inquire 
into Coleridge’s tastes, and when he found the boy 
liked books, he opened for him a subscription at 
the circulating library in Cheapside. 
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A YOUNG COMMANDER. 


he story of a boy of twelve years acting as 
commander of a ship seems rather wonderful, 
yet Farragut was but twelve years and four days 
old when he was put in command of the Barclay, 
a prize ship taken by Captain Porter. In consid- 
eration of his tender years, says the author of 
“Twenty-Six Historic Ships,” the former English 
master of the vessel was sent in her for the 
possible benefit the young prize-master might find 
in his advice. Farragut tells the story of the 
queer division of authority in his journal as 
follows: 


I considered that the day of trial had arrived, 
for I was a little afraid of the old fellow, as every 
one else was. But og time had come for me - 
pone ge to play the man; so I mustered up coura 

and informed the cap piain that I desired the m: a 
sail filled away my order that we might close up 

th the Essex Junior. He replied that he would 
shoot any man who dared to touch a rope without 
his orders. He would go his own course, and had 
no idea of trusting himself with “a blasted nut- 
esr? os mae then he went below for his pistols. 
——— hand man of the crew and told 
him ~ pk situation; I also informed him that I 
wanted the maintopsail filled. He answered with 
a clear “Aye, aye, sir,’’ in a manner that was not 
to be misunderstood, and my confidence was 
perfectly restored. 

From that moment I became master of the 
vessel, and oe gave all necessary orders 
for making sail notifying the captain not to come 
on with his pistols unless he wished to go over- 
board; for I really would have had very little 
trouble in having such an order obeyed. 
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THE MAN WHO DARED. 


ir Stratford Canning, one time British ambassa- 
dor to Turkey, was a man of great distinction, 
but of a peculiarly haughty spirit and fierce 
temper which no man, even when he was “thrice 
armed” with a just quarrel, cared to provoke. 
Few natives ventured to stand up to Sir Stratford, 
but occasionally he met his matech—once in Ahmed 
Vefyk Effendi. The episode is recorded in the 
autobiography of Sir A. Henry Layard. 


Ahmed was aeing at the embassy one evening, 
when conversation turned upon the imprisonment 
by the Turkish police at Galata of some British 
subject, rascally Ionian or Maltese, who had been 
seized in the act of committing some crime that 
richly Seases Pea to hati 

Ahmed at ustify the conduct of the 
Turkish authorities.” ir Stratford maintained 
that they had violated the capitulations by appre- 
hending a British subject without going through 
the required formalities, which, it may be observed, 
usually enabled the criminal to effect his escape. 

The dispute waxed warm, and the expression 
on the countenance of the ambassador announced 
an approaching storm. Suddenly, striking the 

table with his fist, he exclaimed, ‘‘And supposing 
I went down myself to Galata with a kavass to 
effect the release of the prisoner, what would 
your ye venture to do?’ 

“Why,” rep Ahmed, with imperturbable 
calm, ‘ = would Agate A put you and your 
kavass in the prison to im—and they would 
only be doing their aueyt 





HIDDEN CRACKERS. 


n the preface to Gail Hamilton’s poems, pub- 
lished under the title, “Chips, Fragments and 
Vestiges,”’ the sister of the dead author says that 
a few yellowed papers exist covered with her 

verses written in a childish hand. 
— Been and 


One such sheet has the headin g. 
Parings.” Another is called, “Ma 
Scribbles.” These were all written Cidees Ne 
was twelve years old. But the earliest,-written 
when she was eight, is the best. 

When mother hides her crackers in 

Old coffee-pots all made of tin, 

We seldom ever find them out, 

Although all day we look about. 


Now though we all like crackers well, 
And bakers have enough to sell, 

Yet we all eat them up so fast 

That mother hides to make them last. 


This “poem” was solemnly and silently penses 
to “mother” by the little author, after she had 
discovered where the crackers were hidden. 
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THE WAY HOME. 


hen the Bishop of Truro, Doctor Gott, was 

Dean of Worcester, says a writer in V. C., 
his absent-mindedness was so notorious that he 
earned for himself the sobriquet of “Dean For- 
Gott.” 

On one occasion he had invited some friends to 
dine with him. On their arrival, a short time 
before the dinner-hour, he suggested that in the 
interval of —s his friends would perhaps like 
to walk throu e grounds. 

After spend ~ about a quarter of an hour in 
admiring the flowers, shrubs and greenhouses, 
they suddenly came upon a door in the garden 
wall. 

“Ah,” said the dean to his astonished ay 
“this will be a much nearer way for you 
home than by going back e front!” "ant 
forgetting his invitation, he opened the door and 
bowed them out. 
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A SLUR ON KILTS. 


orthy Scots are reported as having no incli- 

nation for lamenting the death of Max 
O’Rell. The reason is contained in one remark 
of a Highland waiter, who had refused to serve 
the Frenchman at table. 

“It’s no’ to be expected,” said he, “that a self- 
respecting Scotsman could serve him with cee- 
veelity. did he no’ 4 we took to the kilt 
because our feet were too large to get through 
trousers?” 
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CUBS’ FOOD. 
THEY THRIVE ON GRAPE-NUTS. 

Healthy babies don’t cry, and the well-nour- 
ished baby that is fed on Grape-Nuts is never a 
crying baby. Many babies who cannot take any 
other food relish the perfect food Grape-Nuts, 
and get well. 

“My little baby was given up by three doctors, 
who said that the condensed milk on which I had 
fed it had ruined the child’s stomach. One of the 
doctors told me that the only thing to do would be 
to try Grape-Nuts, so I got some and prepared it 
as follows: I soaked one and one-half tablespoon- 
fuls in one pint of cold water for half an hour; 
then I strained off the liquid and mixed twelve 
teaspoonfuls of this strained Grape-Nuts juice 
with six teaspoonfuls of rich milk, put in a pinch 
of salt and a little sugar, warmed it, and gave it 





to baby every two hours. | 
“In this simple, easy way I saved baby’s life, 


and have built her up to a strong, healthy child, 
rosy and laughing. The food must certainly 
be perfect to have such a wonderful effect as 
this. I can truthfully say I think it is the best 
food in the world to raise delicate babies on, and 
is also a delicious, healthful food for grown-ups, 
as we have discovered in our family.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Grape-Nuts is equally valuable to the strong, 
healthy man or woman. } 

Grape-Nuts food stands for the true theory of 
health. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘““The Road to Wellville.” 
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A woman is never so well dressed as when wear- 
ing a suit which has been made to order for her. 
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of samples of all-wool fabrics, You make your 
selections of style and material, send us your 
Measurements, according to our simple measure- 
ment diagram, and we will fill your order in one 
week. Our fifteen years’ experience enables us 
to guarantee a perfect fit. If we do not give 
you entire satisfaction, return the garment 
promptly and we will re fund your money. We 
take all risks, and a trial of our unequaled facili- 
ties will convince you of our ability to entirely 
relieve you of dressmaking troubles. 
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dress, who will, if you desire, aid you in select- 
ing styles and materials. When you send us an 
order, they will look after it while it is in the 
cutter’s and tailor’s hands, and will give it the 
same care and attention that it would have if it 
were made under your personal supervision by 


your own dressmaker. 
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he garden is like Sleep’s land dim, 
When every gray leaf droops 
Beneath a silvery veil that hangs 
In long and airy loops, 
And makes like ghosts the poplars old, 
And blurs the daffodilly’s gold. 


The lilac-tree within the yard, 
Is to the tall rose tied ; 
Even the buxom peonies, 
Their crimson faces hide ; 
The bees in the wet bean flowers scold, 
The robin pipes a rain note cold. 


The ferryman must feel his way 
Or swamp, his boat in sedge ; 

The other shore is blotted out, 
The world ends at its edge. 

The clumsy stage, a phantom thin, 

Brings phantom people to the inn. 


The farmer, frowning, scans the clouds, 
The village housewives fret, 

There is no gossip at the gate, 
For all the world is wet. 

The masts along the river lie 

Like inky scrawls against the sky. 


Then, suddenly, a frisky breeze 
From some dim corner stirs, 
And dries the clouds and lifts the grass 
And cuffs the drowsy firs, 
The windmills whir, the white sails fly, 
Blue as marsh lilies grows the sky. 


The farmer whistles at his toil, 
The hills grow clear and fair, 
The cuckoo to the home lane brings 
His woodland romance rare, 
The housewives gossip by the spring, 
The apple boughs pink petals fling. 


Sweet puffs of scent blow from the wood, 
And fresh and fair and new 

The old earth looks as when she smiled 
Through Eden’s rosy dew, 

And from the trouble of the morn, 

The merriest May-day is born. 
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A FUNERAL SERMON. 


ts ARSON CARLETON was called 

J} to preach John Andrews’s funeral 
sermon before he had been a 
week in his first parish. His 
courage faltered at the thought. 
He asked his deacon a few help- 
less questions about the dead 
man, but the answers were 
meager. John Andrews had 
been a good man, but bashful. 
He never had a word to say for 
himself. He was a master farmer! Most folks 
could not have made a living out of that hill 
farm; but the Andrewses always had enough, 
and something to give to a neighbor in case of 
need. He and his wife and all their folks for 
generations back joined the church when they 
were young. But it was only irregularly that 
they went to meeting. It was a good twelve 
miles. 

The young minister had a restless night, and 
when he started for the farm his ideas were 
still misty. He reached the place an hour 
before the time. He had a few words with 
the family, and then excused himself and 
walked up the hill to a spot where he saw a 
small enclosure with gravestones and a newly 
opened grave. The place was carefully kept, 
and the inscriptions were fresh and clear, 
although they ran far back into the eighteenth 
century. He read the dates with surprise and 
excitement,— 1722, 1750, 1776 (this was a 
colonel’s grave), 1798, 1819, and so on in 
regular order down through the generations, — 
each with its simple verse of Scripture, testify- 
ing to a plain life well lived. 

As the young minister stood there in the 
summer sunshine and looked over the well- 
kept fields, wrested from the grasp of rock and 
forest, his sermon wrote itself. It was brief, 
but it had in it a great truth. As he stood 
beside the coffin he said, *‘ Friends, my text is 
‘The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof.’ Most of us do not believe these great 
words. We think that the earth belongs to 
men, and that whoever gives himself to toil 
upon it gives himself to a conflict with other 
men, and with the blind and malignant forces 
of nature. But we are standing to-day on 
ground made sacred by the lives and deaths and 
burials of a long line of men who have lived in 
the belief that the earth is the Lord’s. 

“They have cleared and plowed and planted 
and reaped in that faith. They have not feared 
to live in solitude, for God has been with them. 
They have not hungered for the sight or the 
speech of many folk, for they have seen and 
talked with God. They have added one field 
after another to those acres, which praise God 
by bringing forth food for man. They have 
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helped sun and rain to do their heavenly work. 
They have taught their children to love God 
and to trust Him, and so to find life rich 
enough on this hill, fronting the sunrise. 

‘*My friends, let us praise God that our 
country has had men of such silent but deep 
virtue, that we have been permitted to know 
even one of them, and let us thank Him that 
He has gathered to Himself another of those 
who, through field and forest, in cloud and sun- 
shine, have walked with God.’’ 

That was all of Parson Carleton’s sermon at 
John Andrews’s funeral. But many a man 
whom the world calls great might envy the 
dead man his eulogy and the truth of it. 
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THE EAST INDIAN WAY. 


trade journal tells a story of an adventure 
A which nearly cost one of its correspondents 

in India his life. The Indian merchant was 
a wealthy man who had got on well with the 
natives, but two of his servants had had a quarrel 
over a girl whom they both wooed. The merchant 
interfered in the fight. The unsuccessful suitor, 
Laj, began to make trouble, and his rival, the 
husband, warned the merchant against him. 
Nothing happened for some months. Then the 
merchant went away on business. On his return 
he was told that Laj had been caught in his 
bedroom and locked up. 


In the East this meant trouble. The merchant 
called his servants and had a thorough search 
made of the house. They examined every trunk 
bureau and dstead, every picture, statue and 
crevice in the wall and crack in the floor expecting 
to find a hooded cobra or other poisonous reptile. 
They scrutinized every knob, handle and garment 
to see if it had been smeared with poison or 
with juices which attracted venomous creatures. 
Then they searched the wine-cellar, the pantry and 
the storeroom. But they found nothing. 

The merchant was tired, and after eating, went 
to the cabinet where he kept his cigars. It was a 
large case of teak and plate glass, with an old- 
fashioned silver Indian lock. 

As he was about to insert the key in the moghete, 
Laj’s successful rival, who had been active in the 
search, cried, “ k out, sahib, some one has 
been meddling with that lock!” 

They examined the keyhole and found traces of 
wax. When they opened the case the merchant 
found everything apparently untouched. Five 
boxes of cigars were unopened. He had opened 
the sixth before he went away and removed a few 
cigars. As he took this box up he noticed on it 
the marks of dirty ~ any 

The ciga.s looked as if they had not been 
disturbed. He was about to take one when he 
noticed that something was wrong with the head. 
A second and a third were like the first. In each 
a small, almost imperceptible rose thorn had been 
inserted, and on it was a dab of brown slime, still 
moist, the same color as the cigar. 

“Do not touch them, sahib,’”’ said the Indian. 
“They are poisoned.” 

The merchant sat down and wrote a note to the 
— In half an hour an officer appeared with 

Lanter guard. The merchant stated the case 
to the officer, and taking one of the cigars, handed 
it to Laj with the command, “Take it and smoke 


_ 


‘The man turned gray and refused. His guilt 
was proved. 
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GREAT IDEAS IN EMBRYO. 


he truth of the rule that great inventions 

| attain their development through the brains 

of many men will be illustrated by a novel 

and interesting exhibit which the Patent Office at 

Washington is preparing for the St. Louis fair. 

The exhibit is designed to represent so far as 

possible by models the first thing of its kind in 
every line of human invention. 


Among other things there will be a model of 
the first cast-iron plow, which was patented by 
Charles Newbold in 1797. The first screw pro- 
peller, which was invented by Robert Hook in 
1680, will also be shown by model. It will be news 
to many that the screw propeller was thought of 
so long ago. 

The invention of the steamboat is credited to 
Robert_ Fulton, yet in the eighteenth century 
Denis Papin launched on the Fulda, 
a t that was run by steam. It is a matter 0 
historical record that the river bargemen smashed 
Ay ag boat because they feared it would injure 
their business. 

Likewise included in the exhibit will be a re- 
production of the first printing: ress and the 
earliest harvesting-machine. This latter dates 
back to 150 B. C. It was a light, two-wheeled 
vehicle of wood with a pair of shafts, between 
which an ox was harnessed with its head toward 
the wagon. The ox pushed the cart, on the front 
of which was arran a series of long knives. 
As the ox walked along, the knives cut off the 
heads of the standing grain. The severed heads 
fell into the wagon, and by the ingenious plan of 
having the ox push the cart instead of drawing it, 
the grain was not trampled beforehand. 

There will be a model of the first locomotive 
ever built, and another representing the earliest 
steam-engine, which was exhibited at the Sera- 
peum, in Alexandria, Egypt, about 130 B. C. 

The earliest et er, patented in 1842, and 
the earliest practical sewing-machine are also to 
be represented. 





A FINANCIAL TRANSACTION. 


en and women who carry checks to the 
M bank to be cashed, or large bills to be 
exchanged, often cause no end of trouble 
eto the teller, and apparently think his patience 
inexhaustible. The New York Tribune says that 
the following conversation was recently over- 
heard in a bank, when a middle-aged woman 
presented a check for one hundred dollars, and 
asked that it be cashed: 


“How will you have it?” asked the teller. 

“Oh, you might give me some large bills.” 

The teller grasped a bunch of greenbacks and 
began to count rapidly. He got a good start, 
when the woman interrupted him with: 

“You might give me a few small bills and some 
change, if you will, please.” 

The interruption served to throw the teller off 
in his count, so he picked up some more money. 
and pognn to count all over —_. When he h 
finished he pushed the money through the window 
toward the customer, who exclaimed: 

on this intended for me?” 

“Ves, 

Pi what am I going to do with all this 
chan 

“T understood you to say that you wanted some 
change.” 





“I do, but I can’t get all this into my purse.” 
The money was drawn back again, and the 









teller redistributed it until he had only three 
twenty-dollar bills in his hand. 

“Here are three twenties,” he began. “Want 
any tens?”’ 

“Yes.” 
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with a party through the forest, when their pine- 
knot was blown out, and he, separa from his 
companions, wandered about for hours in the 
midst of a tremendous storm. 

At another time he was chased by wolves, and 





There was a rustle of bills, and he 
“Three tens. Want a five?” 

“Yes, I might use it.” 

“Or would you rather have some twos and some 
ones ?”” 

*Let’s see. How much have you there?” 

“Three twenties, three tens —” 

“Oh, two twenties will be enough, and four or 
five tens, some fives and some change.” 

The teller began a recount on this basis. 

“Wait!” the woman interrupted oe. “IT am 
afraid I can’t get all that into my pocket.” 

The teller had missed his count again. He took 
a deep breath, recovered his courage, and began 


anew. 

Finally, as the woman got her money, she ex- 
claimed, “Oh, this is too heavy! And look, it’s 
sliding all over!” 

The teller took back some of the change, gave 
her some more bills, and turned his attention to 
the next customer. The woman, left to herself, 
ge ~ | her handkerchief, gloves, purse, some 
etters, and crowded them under her arms, while 
with both hands full of bills and silver she moved 
toward the door, trying to count her money. 

“That’s nothing,” said the teller, as he counted 
out money to another wens patron, who had 
watched the process. “We have a good many 
experiences that are worse than that.’ 


THE STEALTHY STEP 


eS aa See 


ere’s a step behind in the pathway, 
Not a resonant step and clear ; 
Not a springing, rhythmical footfall, 
As of one that bringeth cheer ; 
But a step like the step of a shadow, 
And ever it draweth near. 


It follows afar in the morning 
When the dew is wet on the lea; 

It has gained on thee at the noontide 

~ Wherever thy wanderings be; 

And along thy way through the gloaming, 
Gives ghostly company. 


The slave in the swamps of cypress, 

With the bloodhound’s bay in the wind: 
The panting deer in the forest, 

With the huntsman close behind— 
These—these from their fierce pursuers, 

Mayhap may shelter find; 


But never from this, O mortal! 

This stealthy step in thy wake; 
Though, hearing, thou pale and hasten, 
And breathless journeying make— 
Canst thou flee that it will not follow, - 

That it will not overtake! 
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GOING TO HANG ON. 


very old negro mammy in the South wants to 
FE live to see the younger generation of the 
family she has served growup. Her reason 
usually is, ‘Cause young mis’ and young marse 
ain’ ole ernuff ter hab de bringing up o’ de pore 
lambs.” A writer in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
tells of one mammy who felt her responsibility and 
knew her task. 


“The pore lambs” were objects of her most 
tender and jealous care, even if, as happens to 
many a flock on many a of home, some of 
them turned out to be black sheep. nd she 
never rested from her vigilance until her faithful 
eyes were closed in the long slumber. 

I have a friend who has as nurse for her chil- 
dren the same black mammy who cared for her 
in her babyhood. The other day she went into 
the nursery and saw with alarm her six-month- 
boy sitting unsupported on the old woman’s 
ee 


“O Mammy Jane,” she cried, “put your arm 
back of him! He’ll fall!” 

“Now yo’ jes’ ten’ ter yo’ own affahs, Mis’ 
Lucy,” replied the nurse soft unconcern. 
“TI done brung up all yo’ fambly ter hev straight 
backs an’ ter seterlone. Dis yere chile ain’ de 
kin’ o’ chile ter fall. I prays de Lor’ not 
ter take me ’way fum yo’ ’twell yo’ is ole enough 
ter take keer o’ dese chillun. Dat I do!” 

“But, Mammy Jane,” said the young mother, 
“what will become of baby when he grows to be a 
man and has childrén of his own? ho will take 
care of them?’’ 

“Well, Mis’ Lucy,” was the reply, “I’s gwine 
ter do my bes’ ter hang on.” 
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MILLARD FILLMORE’S BOYHOOD. 


here has recently been discovered a letter 
| written by Millard Fillmore to a friend in 
Buffalo, describing his boyhood days in the 
forests of East Sparta, during the early part of 
the nineteenth century. Mr. Fillmore was born 
in Cayuga County in 1800. The region was then 
thickly overgrown with wood, and the man seemed 
to himself, in later years, to have spent his entire 
childhood in the forests. 


When the lad was fourteen, Benjamin Hunger- 
ford asked the boy’s father to send the boy to him 
as an apprentice in cloth dressing. But when, after 
a toilsome journey through the forests, young 
Fillmore reached his new home, he found that, 
instead of learning a trade, he was to do what the 
modern hired man calls “‘chores.”’ 

One day, as he came in from chopping, he was 
ordered to go back and cut some stove wood. e 
was tired and desperate, but he took his ax and 
started off again, saying, however: 

ent am not giving my time here to learn to chop 
w 


Presently, as he was doggedly at work on a log, 
he saw Mr. Hungerford coming, red with anger. 

“Do you think yourself abused,” asked the man, 
“because you have to chop wood ?” 

“Yes,” returned the boy, “I do. I could learn 
to chop wood at home; and I am 1 giving my time 
to learn a trade. I am not satisfied, and I do not 
think my father will be, either.” 

The man threatened him with punishment. The 
boy raised his ax, and said: 

“If you come near me, [’ll knock you down!” 

Hungerford stood silent for a moment, and then 
walked away; but Fillmore, looking back at the 
incident after sorenes years, owned that his 
threat was “unjustifiable rebellion.” However, 
it had some effect, for his employment was there- 
after more eT: 

As to his life in the wilderness, it was both 
somber and exciting. He saw neither books nor 
newspapers; he attended nochurch. He looked on 
at the rough sports of the holiday time, turkey- 
shooting and trials of skill and strength. 

Once, after some festivity, he was returning 








ded in escaping them only by crossing the 
Canaseraga Creek, hitching himself over on a log 
too icy to afford foothold. 
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A MOTHER BIRD’S DEVOTION. 


n the Southbridge branch of the New York, 

New Haven and Hartford Railroad the 

conductor has a coach which is reserved 
for use when the travelis heavy. At other times 
it lies in the yards at the East Thompson end of 
the branch. On a recent occasion this car was 
attached to the train to make the run to South- 
bridge, a distance of eighteen miles. 

During the six weeks that it had lain idle a 
robin had built her nest upon the rods beneath 
the floor and hatched four little ones. When the 
train carried off her brood, the mother went along, 
too, flying over the eighteen miles, and coming 
jase the Southbridge station a minute behind the 
train. 


During the interval between runs, while the car 
lay with many others in the yards, the mother 
ao god it out, and improved the time by feeding 


an ng for her nestlings. On the return she 
followed it up, and in this way the robin ma 
made the trip four times that day, covering a tota: 


distance of seventy-two miles. 

When the coach was once more side-tracked at 
East Thompson, the mother took her place on the 
nest to warm up her naked children, who had 
become chilled from exposure to the damp, cold 


air. 

This interesting incident was wit d by a 
number of the employés, and the conductor de- 
clared that henceforth his birds shall have that 
- their private car until they are able to pay their 
are. 
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CHEATED THE YOUNGSTERS. 


n certain parts of New Guinea wallaby, a 
| species of kangaroo, are very plentiful, and 

the traveller in search of sport finds the pursuit 
of them an exciting occupation. Wallaby steak 
is a refreshing change from canned meats, and the 
natives are only too glad to have the remnants of 
the carcass. A writer in the Badminton tells an 
amusing incident connected with the animal. 


He had been ashore in one of the sparsely 
populated regions of the coast, and secured four 
wallaby, an ample supply for the whole party, 
native guides and servants included. ut he 
found that although wallaby is regarded as such a 
a that no trouble is considered too great to 
obtain it, none of the native boys in the party 
would touch it. 

This was a oy! until one of them explained 
that they had been trained in childhood in the 
belief that if they ate wallaby before reaching a 
certain age, it would stop their growth. 

These ys all belonged to the part of the 
country where wallaby are few, and one can 
imagine the crafty old folks seated round the 
festive pot and winking at one another as the young 
pegpte declined the succulent dainty. : 

Those who see an unwarrantable deception in 
the fostering of such a belief on the part of the 
young peop @ must ask themselves if they have 
never told a child that “two pieces of pie will 
make little folks sick.’’ 
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“ONE OF OUR BOYS.” 


he magnanimity of Gen. Robert E. Lee is 
T well known, but the daily manifestations ot 
it are not yet all told. One notable case has, 

it is believed, never before appeared in print. 


General Lee was sitting on the veranda of his 
Lexington home one afternoon, engaged in conver- 
sation with some friends, when a man, ill-clothed 
and covered with dust, appeared at the gate and 
timidly beckoned to the general. 

Apologizing to his friends, Lee rose at once and 
went to the gate. Very soon his purse appeared, 
and he was seen to aay the man some money. 

His friends, knowing the extent of his charity in 
— Fn of suffering, real or apparent, looked on 
with some impatience, for they knew how slender 
his means were then, and how many calls of the 
same kind came to him. 

“General, who was that ?” one of them ventured, 
when he had returned to his place. 

“One of our boys in trouble,’ was the half- 
smiling answer, for the general knew the remon- 
strance which his friend was seneing, 50 make. 

“What regiment and company did he belong 
to?” persisted the friend, anxious if possible to 
unearth the suspected fraud. 

“Oh, he —he fought on the other side,” was 
General Lee’s calm answer. 
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TABLE D’HOTE. 


he bounty of a gift is measured not by the 

T amount given, but by the scarcity from 

’ which itisdrawn. This was certainly true 

in the case of the stock tender on the frontier, of 

whom the following story is told in “The Overland 
Stage to California.” 


At the hour for dinner one day a weary pilgrim 
from the East, making his way overland, chanced 
to stop for a drink of water and to rest.’ He was 
invited by the host to dine. 

“IT don’t care if I do,” quickly peneee the 
stranger, and he took a seat at the table. 

His host cut off a slice of fat pork, and the 
guest was asked to pass _ plate. “Thank you,’ 


“Very well,” said the host. “Just help yoursel! 
to mustard.” Fat pork and mustard comprise 
the entire list of dishes in the house. 

For a long time it was a standing joke amony 
the stage boys ——— line, when any one refuse 
a hmm at table, to say, “Just help yourself to 
mustard.” 


e © 
-A SHOT THAT STRAYED. 


t is hard for the sermonizer to determine th« 

| effect of a sermon. It generally has an effect 

but, as in a case which the New York Tribun 

reports, it may be quite opposite to the on 
intended. 


The Vicar of Heaton had a parishioner who wa> 
amiser. For this man’s benefit he preached on 
Sunday what he believed to be a strong sermo! 
on the necessity of charity and philanthropy. H: 
presented the duty and joy of giving in Vivi‘ 
colors, and thought the miser, at whom he looke«! 
often, seemed impressed. The next day he me! 
the man on the street. : 

“Well, John,” said the vicar, “what did you 
think of yesterday’s sermon?” 

“It moved me deeply, sir,” John replied. “1! 
has brought home to me so arenes the necessity 
of giving alms that honestly, sir, I’ve a grea: 
mind to turn beggar.” 
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THE LITTLE HEART. 


By Etta Wallace Miller. 


ARS sham J 

Deep in its innocent white away ; 
And it whispered when it knelt to pray, 
“Nobody kaows, for it’s hid from sight." 


HOW JACK SAVED THE GAME. 
By Orrington Ladd. 


. would certainly be a hard day for 
Harvard, and every man in the Har- 
vard stand knew it, and knew that 
Harvard called on him for help. 

Did I say that every Harvard man 
knew? No; down near the center of 
the stand, with fifteen thousand Harvard 

- supporters around 
and behind him, sat and 
squirmed a little Harvard 
man almost eight years old, 
who believed with all his 
loyal heart that his team, 
his Robert’s team, simply 
must win. He was clad in 
Harvard’s color, from the 
crimson cloth tops of his , 
shoes to the little red cap 
on his curls. His suit, 
with its sturdy leggings, 
was of crimson velveteen; 
he carried a crimson flag 
almost as big as himself, 
and his cheeks flamed with 
excitement to a deeper color 
than the flag. The idea of 
possible defeat had never 
entered his mind. 

The air was brisk and 
keen, but Jack Minot did 
not mind the cold a bit, nor 
even the long waiting before 
the game. It was all a con- 
tinuous performance for him. 
He had two things to look 
after: his trusty team and 
his ‘‘chum,’’ Robert, the 
big Harvard man who had 
been helping coach that team 
all the season, and now was 
to lead the cheering in front 
of the Harvard stand. Jack 
knew just how that leading 
should be done, for had not 
Robert made him practise 
it for fun dozens of times? 
So when Robert jumped up 
on his little stand and waved 
his megaphone, little Jack found himself going 
through the motions like clockwork, and filling 
and emptying his own small lungs as fast as 
they would work. ‘Then the whistle blew, and 
Jack presently forgot to shout, forgot even 
Robert, forgot everything, indeed, but the team 
and the game. 

Up toa certain point the Crimson had done 
nobly. The team had surprised everybody— 
save Jack. They scored at the close of the 
first half, but with the wind against them the 
attempt to kick the goal had failed; and in 
the second half they had wisely played with 
the single idea of keeping their opponents from 
making any score. But at last a weak place 
showed itself in the Harvard line. The men 
who time and again had stood like a rock wall 
when the goal was in danger began to waver 
and give way. 

At last, foot by foot and yard by yard, the 
other team advanced, and its friends went wild 
with cheering. The Crimson men stood up 
and sang ‘‘Fair Harvard,’’ but the other side 
saw victory apparently in sight, and its cheers 
drowned out everything. Robert Scott, leader 
of Harvard’s cheers, was fairly desperate. 
The splendid spirit of Harvard seemed to have 
grown faint. Then Robert caught a sudden 
glimpse of Jack, in his flaming suit, and his 
face lighted up. 

A second later Jack found himself in Robert’s 
arms, scrambling up on the little stand in front 
of everybody. 

‘“Now, Jack,’’ said Robert, hoarsely, ‘I’m 
going to stand you up on my shoulder, and you 
must lead the cheering. I’ll hold you tight. 
Don’t go back on me now, old man; we've 
got to do this or lose the game. Take this 
phone in your left hand and sing out as loud 
“» you can. Keep ’em steady, now; you know 

ow.”? 

*‘O R-R-o-b-e-r-t!”’ gasped Jack; but that 
instant he felt himself swinging up to Robert’s 
shoulder. He gripped a mass of kinky hair to 
steady himself for a second, and then the Har- 
vard stand, which had scarcely noticed what 
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Safe from the tempest of inward storm,— 
And thought, ‘‘In the morn ‘twill be forgot.” 
But the blue sky wept; the sun was sad; 
And the roses hung their dainty heads, 
Dropping tears on the violet beds; 

And the little Heart was far from glad. 


So the ugly thought was thrown away, 
And a lovely one came in its place; 
Then smiles arose in each flower face— 
The sun came out, and the Heart was gay. 


was going on, saw a blazing little red figure 
swinging a little red cap, and heard a clear, 
childish treble ringing out: 

**Now, boys! Reg’lar cheer! All togevver, 
now! One! Two! Free!’’ 

The whole Harvard side was on its feet like 
one man. They stood on the seats to get a 
glimpse of him, and they joined in a crashing 
cheer. 

“Give ’em another, 





Jack, quick!’’ said 
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Robert; and Jack, fairly dizzy with responsi- 
bility, caught up his flag from Robert’s hand, 
and swung it high above him. 

‘*Now, Harvard, once again! Free long 
Harvards and free times free for Harvard!’’ 
cried Jack. 

They saw him marking the time, and again 
that thunder of sound roared out from fifteen 
thousand throats. The effect on the team was 
surprising. They had been almost ready to 
give up. 

But now they felt that Harvard still hoped 
in them, and still called on them to stand firm. 
The ball was within three yards of the goal, 
but just before the final struggle they caught a 
glimpse of their new mascot, red as a coal of 
fire, leading a last wild cheer from every man 





and woman in the Harvard stand. That 
settled it. 

The whistle blew, the opposing side struck 
the weakest point in the Crimson line, but this 
time it struck as against steel. The men were 
thrown back, and the ball was Harvard’s; it 
was sent far down the field. The whistle 
sounded and the game was won. 

“* And the best part of it all was,’’ as Robert 
used to say when telling the story, ‘‘that it 
didn’t turn the little chap’s head a mite, in 
spite of the worship we’ve given him ever 
since. ‘It was all Robert’s doing,’ he says, 
and he did it because he could not go back on 
his old chum in a * ’mergency.’ ”’ 
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A “SUNSHINE BOY.” 
By Virginia Farley. 


illy is a ‘‘sunshine boy,’’ explained his 
mother one day. ‘‘He always sees the 
bright, happy side of things, and shuts 
his eyes to all the rest.’’ This was easily 


proved that very day. Baby brother had, in | to 
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KEK MODELS. 


some unaccountable way, got hold of Billy’s 
much-prized picture-books, and had almost 
wrecked them. 

‘*Poor Billy! What a pity your beautiful 
books are spoiled!’’ said a sympathizing friend. 

‘Of course I am sorry they are torn,” 
answered Billy, “but they are not entirely 
spoiled. Just look, there are lots of pictures 
lef ”” 

“But one side of the book you have in your 
hand has the picture torn off entirely. Doesn’t 
that spoil it for you, Billy ?’’ 

For an instant the sunshine in Billy’s face 
darted behind a little cloud; then it came out 
again brighter than ever, and he said, ‘‘ No, 
that doesn’t spoil it. 1’ll just shut the eye on 
that side, and that will fix it all right.” 





A SLEEPY SONG. 
By Elizabeth Gould. 


he great gold sun down behind the hill 
Is sinking, is sinking; 
While mama and I, alone and still, 
Are thinking and thinking. 


We thiok of lanterns that swing at night, 
All gleaming, all gleaming; 

Of little kittens curled up so tight, 
All dreaming and dreaming. 


Of big church-bells in the air so high, 
All calling, all calling ; 

Of yellow leaves when the wind sweeps by, 
All falling and falling. 


Of little clocks with their tiny hands 
All stopping, all stopping ; 

Of hour-glasses with little sands 
All dropping and dropping. 

Of whispering bees at the end of day, 
All humming, all humming ; 

Of distant music so far away, 
Tum-tumminog, tum-tumming. 


Of little shadows as daylight dies, 
All creeping, all creeping ; 

Of little playmates with tight-shut eyes, 
All sleeping and — sleeping. 








A PEEP INTO DREAMLAND. 
By Catherine Spoors. 


*m going to tell you of something | saw, 
I saw it my very own self. 

I was sitting alone in my little low chair 
In front of the nursery shelf. 


The nurse had just gone to bring up my tea, 
The same as she does every night, 

And I was quite happy there all by myself, 
Watching the dim firelight, 


When all of a sudden I saw the toy boy 
Unfasten his little toy drum, 

And beckon across to the little toy girl 
To put down her toy doll and come. 


The white woolly dog that I’d left on the floor 
Wagged his tail as they came down his way, 

And the old yellow donkey | keep in the box 
Poked his head out the side with a bray. 


Just then | am sure that they heard Susan’s voice, 
For they stopped in the midst of a game, 

And they hurried right back to the mantel-shelf 
In the very same way that they came. 


I tried to tell nurse the way they came down, 
And asked how it ever could be; 

But she just shook ber head, and laughed as she said, 
“Come and see what I’ve brought for your tea.” 














NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. 
ANAGRAM STORY. 

9 tere man,” said I, “receive a 
----me. Had I ¢ of words with 
which to greet you, I should be glad; but I have 
than lack of eloquence. One who 
fine speeches is to be envied. 
persons pass off other’s speeches as their 
own, but I should hate to hear a ---- -- ---- 
as ‘thief’ — to myself.” 

Do you know any one who has a span of --- 
wo--- -- a mill for sale? I shoulda 


“ 


not want a mill situated on a ---- ------ , hor 
----- » ~ -~--- of channel made by man. 
Can any mortal combine ---- ------ into one 
w-3-- --- = Can he carry ---- -- ---- or 
a big aerolite that burst from - ----- ----? 
Did you ever search in an ---- ------ --- 
------- , or try to make a ~--- -- ----- with 


---- ------ Everywhere I 
seem to be the favorite musical instrument, but I 
like the music little better. 1 
cannot decide whether to buy two - ---- --- -- 
or only one . 

What fish do you like best? I like - ----- . 
~--- weighing half a pound each will do for our 


family. have no --- --- ----, and I very 
much dislike the odor -- ----- --- h, rum 
S @ ---- ------ and a ------ <---- be lost 
to all sense of shame who will be its slave. I 
would drive a ---- - 0 aaa , though they were 


@ ---- ------ mules that ever were driven, 
rather than become a loafer whose only desire is 
be oer at any one’s expense. 
ave you seen the new 

ties? I bought 

week when in town. 


2. 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
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Upper Diamond. A letter 
in barns. To perform. To 
scour. A boat. A letter in 
barns. 

Lower Diamond. A letter 
in barns. To steal. Letters. 
A wager. A letter in barns. 

Left-hand Diamond. A let- 

ter in barns. An age. An 
amphitheater. Also. A letter 
in barns. 

Right-hand Diamond. A 
letter in barns. Amusement. 
A governor. A trap. A let- 
ter in barns. 

From 1 to center. A wooden 
club. From 2 to center. To 
From 3 to center. A neg- 
. From4to center. Ru 
bish. From 1 to 3. A staff. 
From 2to4. A performer. 


. 3. 
FOURTEEN HIDDEN TREES. 
We went to the woods the 
other day, to see the trees in 
their new dresses. We met 
the blind Englishman, whose 
face darkened as he heard 


4 BCS =, aa a “iy our footsteps at some dis- 
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tance, for he has very sharp 

ears. He was a preacher -in 

a popular church when his 

. trouble began. His daughter 

Lucy pressed him to see an 

oculist, and mama pleaded 

with him, but in vain. He 

oj constantly, and has 

grown grayer and balder. He has made his will, 

owing to his ill health, and has made them lock 

up all his books. Hope can r § one up under 

affliction, but he has no hope, and the poor man, 

who had been as oy! as a bee, pewony fp 

with every one, has become morose and taciturn, 
and sunk into a kind of lethargy. 


4. 
WORD PUZZLE. 
My whole is the character of a sound ; 
Cut off my tail, I’ll weigh many a pound; 
Replace my tall and my head remove, 
A unit I stand, not a digit above. 


5. 
POSITIVES, COMPARATIVES, SUPERLATIVES. 
A scout, a steeple, seasoned. 
A receptacle, a worker, sincere. 
A pirate of old, an instructor, a box. 
A meadow, a Shakespearean king, smallest. 
Insane, a dye, most angry. 
A payment, terror, a banquet. 
A road, an inspector, to squander. 
A ballad, a stratum, tied. 


6. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
Teddy put on my first, and tied 
A wooden sword at his side, 
And played he was a whole so fine, 
And ranged his soldiers in a line; 
And though of second they were made, 
Yet still it was a fine parade. 
Il. 
All in the glorious autumn time 
The forest richly glows. 
Behold the supey farmer as 
To do my first he goes, 
And when the dusky evening comes, 
And toils of day are o’er, 
He comes to do my second, then, 
As oft he’s done before. 
And day by day, the year around, 
This act he totals, *twill be found. 


Tate 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Limes, miles. Daniel, nailed. Claimed, 
decimal. Lemons, melons. 
2. FACE 
ALOE 
COAL 
EELS 
8. Boy, buoy. Poe, pepe. Fiend, friend. Fay, 
fray. Miser, misery. *hef, chief. Cad, cadi. 
Coot, scoot. 


4. Fair, fir; seale, sale; moan, man; glory, 
‘ory; slick, sick; coast, cast; bloat, boat; dread, 
ead; gray, gay; free, fee; beat, bat; pray, pay; 
prop, pop; stay, say; dray, day; hoop, hop. 


5. 1. Cambridge. 2. Oxford. 3. Manhattan. 
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Riot at Brrrut.—There was rioting at 
Beirut between Christians and Moham- 

medans on the night of September 6th, in which 

six Greek Christians, two Mohammedans and 
one Turkish soldier were killed, and three 

Greek Christians, three Mohammedans and 

three Turkish soldiers were seriously wounded. 

There are conflicting reports as to the origin of 

the trouble, but Admiral Cotton reported that 

the Turkish authorities had promised to do all 
in their power to maintain order. 
NSECURITY AT CONSTANTINOPLE.—The 
Turkish government, September 5th, in- 
formed the powers that it was unable to guar- 
antee the safety of the legations at Constanti- 

nople. ‘The notification is interpreted as a 

disclaimer of responsibility for disorderly demon- 

strations which might be directed against the 
legations. In consequence of this warning, 
armed sailors were landed from some of the 
guard-ships to protect the embassies, and a Turk- 
ish guard was stationed at the German embassy. 

HE Usr or Bomss.—The terrible possibili- 

ties of dynamite bombs in the hands of 
desperate men are illustrated anew in the 

Macedonian insurrection. Recently the daily 

express-train between Budapest and Constanti- 

nople was wrecked not far from Adrianople. 

Seven persons were killed and 15 injured by 

bombs thrown by some person travelling on 

the train. A few days later three explosions 
vecurred on the Austrian steamer Vaskapu, 

between Burgas and Constantinople, and 15 

persons were killed. Both explosions are 

attributed to the revolutionists, whose object 
is to add to the general terror. ‘The wrecking 
of the railway-train was preceded by a notice 
to the railway companies with lines in the 

Balkans that the blowing up of trains was to 

be a part of the insurgent plan of campaign. 

By-ELEcrTIoN was held in the district of 

Argylishire, Scotland, August 26th, which 
had more than ordinary significance as the first 
election which tarned on the question of tariff 
revision raised by Colonial Secretary Cham- 
berlain. The constituency contains a group 
of islands inhabited mostly by fishermen and 
small farmers. It returned the Liberal and 
free-trade candidate by a majority of more than 

1,500, as against a majority of 590 for the 

Unionist candidate at the preceding election. 
NREST IN SERVIA.—Since the accession 

of King Peter there have been frequent 
reports of conspiracies against the new dynasty. 

On September 4th a number of Servian officers 

of the Nish and other garrisons were arrested in 

connection with the publication of a proclama- 
tion calling for the trial by court martial of the 
conspirators who were concerned in the assassi- 
nation of the late king and queen. 
HE PRESIDENT IN DANGER.—Late in the 
night of September 2d'a young farmer 
named Weilbrenner, residing in the neighborhood 
of President Roosevelt’s home at Oyster Bay, 
made repeated attempts to see the President, 
but was arrested by the secret service men. He 
was armed with a revolver. The next day he 
was adjudged to be mentally deranged, and was 
committed to an asylum. 
NOTHER ‘‘DASH’’ FOR THE NORTH POLE. 
Commander Robert E. Peary has received 

a three years’ leave of absence from the 

Navy Department, with the permission of the 

President, in order that he may make another 

attempt to reach the north pole. Commander 

Peary hopes to start next July; to establish a 

permanent base of supplies at Cape Sabine, and 

winter quarters on the northern shore of Grant 

Land ; and in February, 1905, to start due north 

with a sledge party over the polar pack. He 

expects to accomplish the distance to the pole 
and return in about 100 days, and to get his 
ship out of the ice late in the season and return 
home. He will use individual sledges, drawn 
by dogs and manned by Eski- 
mos; and his plan gives him 
the advantage of a fixed land 
base 100 miles nearer the pole 
than any other route. 

ECENT DEATHS. — Rev. 

Alvah Hovey, D. D., one 
of the most widely known 
clergymen of the Baptist de- 

nomination, for more than 50 

years professor at the Newton Theological Insti- 

tution, and president of that 
school from 1868 to 1900, died 

September 6th, aged 83.—— 

The Right Rev. Thomas 

March Clark, D. D., bishop 

of the Protestant Episcopal 

diocese of Rhode Island since 

1854, a distinguished preacher 

and theologian, died suddenly 

September 7th, aged 91. He 

is said to have been the senior 

of all the bishops of every church in the world. 





Rev. Dr. Hovey. 





Biswor CLARK. 
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A Sustaining Food-Drink | 





A delicious, refreshing food-beverage for those 
who are “run down” or mentally and phys- 
ically fatigued. Nourishing, easily digested, 
and invigorating. The maximum of nutrition 
with the least strain upon the digestion. 
Tempting to the appetite; no distressed feel- 
ing after a meal. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk is pure, rich milk with an 
extract of choice malted grain, partially predigested and 
concentrated to powder form. Instantly prepared for use 
by ovine ip bok or cold water. Needs no cooking nor 
further addition of milk. 

In Tablet form, also, with either natural or chocolate 

avor. For invalids the Tablets are often extremely con- 
venient, as slowly dissolving in the mouth they supply 
nourishment. 


Trial package free upon request. 
At all Druggists. 


Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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London, England. Established 1873. M 
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Just out. Incom bly sweeter, stronger and 
truer in tone than any other harmonica. Our 
boys’ book, ‘The New York Bowery Boy. 
containing new instructions which enable 
any boy to play a tune on a harmonica in ten 
minutes, sent FREE on request. 


STRAUSS MFG. CO., 138 West 14th St., New York. 
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‘‘Even my dolly likes it. 
Jell-O, and we have it on the table every day. 
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Prepared in 2 minutes. 
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HE New Companion Sewing Machine has 
a host of friends in every state and terri- 
tory. During the past ten years it has 
been faithfully tested and not found want- 

From the standpoint of durability, 

beauty and efficiency, the New Companion has no 

superior. Each Machine is fitted with Ball Bearings and 
other modern improvements, also a Full Set of Attachments, 


Our little Descriptive Booklet shows how we are able to 
supply our subscribers with a Warranted, High-Grade Sewing 
Machine at a low price. We will gladly mail this Booklet to any 
address, and include with it samples of work done on the Machine. 


Read the Following Testimonials. 


These are similar to many hundreds of others we have received from delighted 
We can save you a large sum of money if you are interested in the 


I have given the New Companion Sewing 
fair trial and am perfectly satisfied with the work. I would 
not exchange the sewing machine for any sold by the 
agents. In workmanship and finish also it is perfect.— 


After a thorough test of the New Companion Sewing 
Machine No. 2 purchased nine months ago, I find I can 
heartily recommend it. It has given entire satisfaction and sur; 
is the Pt machine to operate I have ever seen.—Mrs. 


If this proposition interests you, send us 
Machine a 


We are highly 


show it to be equal 
Manchester, Ind. 


We offer three styles, also a choice of either Oak or Black Wainut. STYLE 1. Five Drawers, 
“4 STYLE 2. Drop Head, Seven Drawers, $21.75. STYLE 3. Parlor Cabinet, $24.75. 


H On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, FREIGHT PAID, at any freight office east 
We Pay the Freight. of Colorado. In Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, i . Ped Gham 
states, we will deliver cither style Free for $3 extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPA 










The New Companion Sewing Machine ordered from 
you arrived February ith in rerfect condition. I have 
ven it a thorough trial and find it just as represented. It 
is the best and lightest-running machine I have ever used.— 
Mrs. T. C. Randall, Nevada City, Calif. 
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ECQUEREL RAYS AND THE BLIND.— 

The London Lancet describes some inter- 
esting observations by Doctor Loudon of St. 
Petersburg concerning the action of Bee- 
querel rays on the eye. He found that ns 
who are either totally blind or have only the 
feeblest possible perception of light are pecul- 
iarly sensitive to these rays, and are able to 
form visual conceptions of the contour of objects 
whose shadows are thrown upon a screen by 
means of the rays. 


ISAPPEARANCE OF NATURAL DyxEs.—A 
recent report on the chemical industries of 
Germany shows how rapidly artificial coloring 
agents are taking the place of the natural dyes 
formerly employed. The change is indicated 
by the decrease of imports of 
(\ various dyewoods. Among 
i} these are bluewood, native 
to Mexico, Haiti, the British 
West Indies, the Dominican 
Republic and the United 
y States; yellowwood, which 
grows in Austria-Hungary, 
Mexico and South America ; 
redwood, indigenous in 
British India, the west 
coast of Africa, and Mexico. 
For ages the Arabs have 
used the redwood of India for sandals. During 
the last 30 years the cultivation of madder 
has become nearly extinct in western Europe. 
Cochineal has been almost entirely driven from 
the market. Indigo alone holds its place 
strongly, although the competition with artificial 
indigo is now very keen. 
ELEPHONING BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
THE CONTINENT.—The new telephone- 
line between England and Belgium was opened 
to the public on June 7th. ‘The length of the 
eable employed between St. Margaret’s Bay 
and La Panne is 54 miles. It consists of four 
wires, giving two distinct cireuits. Many 
towns besides the capitals, London and Brus- 
sels, are connected with the system, so that 
people in the center of England can talk with 
others at various important points in Belgium. 
It costs about two dollars for three minutes’ 
conversation. 





APID TELEGRAPHING.— The Pollak- 
Virag rapid telegraph system, recently 
tested by the German postal authorities, 
between Berlin and Konigsberg, a distance 
of 447 miles, demonstrated its ability to trans- 
mit 40,000 words an hour under the most vary- 
ing conditions. A perforated strip of paper 
containing the message is drawn rapidly over 
a roller, under metallic brushes. The inter- 
rupted current thus produced actuates two tele- 
phonic membranes at the receiving station 
which write the messages by means of a small 
mirror. ce 
TILL MORE STRANGE Rays DiIscov- 
ERED.—Not long ago R. Blondlot, of the 
French Academy of Sciences, discovered that 
invisible rays, capable of penetrating solid 
substances, are given off from the incandescent 
mantles of the Welsbach light. More recently 
he has announced the discovery of similar radia- 
tions from an ordinary Argand burner and from 
a sheet of incandescent silver. ‘The rays from 
polished silver are polarized, but when the silver 
is covered with lampblack the polarization dis- 
appears, 


LEcTRIC Lieuts AND Dust.—The ten- 

dency of dust to collect on electric-light 
fittings and wires and on walls and ceilings 
near them is ascribed partly to the influence of 
air-currents induced by local heating and partly 
to electrification of the dust particles. ‘lhese, 
when floating in a room, are attracted to the 
electric conductors on the non-earthed side of 
an earthed system. ‘They either remain upon 
the conductors.or, becoming charged, fly off 
and stick to the neighboring walls. By putting 
the switches in the non-earthed wire, this depo- 
sition of dust can be confined to the time during 
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Best Twill for 

Boys, 2 to 12 

years, 65 cents. 

Our Fall 

Catalogue, 


now ready, will be sent 
for 4c. postage. De- 
scribes over 2000 articles — 
1000 of which are illustrated — 
for the Complete Outfitting of 
Boys, Girls and Infants. 


We have no branch stores — no agents. 
Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 15, 

60-62 W. 23d St., - NEW YORK. 





Making a Start 
the World— 


Young men just out of school — 
Young women who have their 
own way to make — 

Energetic men and women of all 
ages and conditions can find per- 
manent and profitable employment 


selling 
ALUMINUM 
COOKING UTENSILS. 


Our new plan takes away all the objectionable 
features of canvassing — makes the work easy 
and pleasant and adds greatly to the eo 

This company is the largest maker of Aluminum 
in the United States. 


Write to-day for details. 


THE ALUMINUM 
COOKING UTENSIL CO., 
Box Y.C. PitrssurG, Pa. 
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- Better Than Honey 
* For Less Money ~ 


FTO CORN SYRUP is « t008 
tains all the nutritive, strengthening 


form, ready to use by the blood. A fine food for feeble folks. 


love it and thrive upon its pure, w 
energy and strength producer. 


and table delicacy combined. Con- 
properties of corn in a pre-digested 
Children 
holesome goodness. A remarkable 


Good for every home use from griddle cakes 


to candy. Its reasonable cost appeals to prudent housewives. 


The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 


Gold in airtight, friction top tins. 
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At all grocers. 
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PIANOS. 


This beautiful new style is distinctly up to date. 
It’s the very latest thing in artistic piano casings. 
Designed by one of the world’s most famous 
artists, it embodies all that good taste, refinement 
and the most modern ideas can suggest. The 
musical qualities are in perfect harmony with 
the beauty of the outside case. The interior 
is the regular standard Ivers & Pond quality, 
which means that nothing better is made or can 
be made. Our 1904 styles are the most beautiful 
musically and architecturally that we have ever 
made. We will gladly send our new catalogue, 
showing cuts of all our 1904 styles, on request. 


HOW TO BUY. 


If no dealer near you sells them, we can supply you 
| from Boston. An order entrusted to us will be executed 
| with the nicest discrimination in regard to tone quality, 
serfection of action and beauty of case finish, that w« mild 
9 exercised were the piano to be for the personal use of 
one of our officers. The wisdom of this care on our part 
| is obvious when we willingly ship the piano subject to 
|< «pproval, not asking that it be —— unless it proves 
entirely satisfactory. We sell on time payments a the 
| most remote village or city in the U nited States as simpl 
| and safely as if you lived in Boston), requiring a on | 
— remittance at time of purchase, and balance in 12, 24 
or 36 equal monthly payments. Old pianos taken in 
exchange. A personal letter with list of cash and time 
prices if you will write. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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snap; center hammer; rebounding lock. 
12, 16 and 20 gages; automatic and non 
ejector styles. Your dealer can supply 
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Department Y, Worcester, Mass. 
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vails in the waterfall and the stormy sea, and 
although the whole range of human experience 
is all too short to afford a parallax whereby the 
date of the extinction of matter can be caleu- 
lated, protyle, the ‘formless mist,’ once again 
may reign supreme, and the hour-hand of 
eternity will have completed one revolution.’’ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single week issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subseribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

ayment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 

= vhould be by Post-Oflive. Money-Order or Express 

Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE NAMES OF DISEASES. 


NE of the first essentials in the 
study of any science is a definite 
nomenclature: the fixing of one 
name to one thing, for without 
that there can be no common 
ground of discussion, and the 
words of a writer may convey a 
wrong impression, and give rise 
to erroneous ideas, the opposite, 
perhaps, of what was intended. 

Unfortunately definiteness in 
names is conspicuously lacking 
in medical science, and not 
only in the popular names of 

diseases, but even in the terms employed by 
physicians themselves. This confusion of speech 
is particularly unfortunate in medicine, for it may 
be the occasion of very serious errors. For 
example, a mother hears that a neighbor’s child 
has membranous sore throat. That seems a 
simple little thing, and she takes no care to keep 
her own child away from the neighbor’s house. 
The neighbors themselves are not alarmed, but 
even let the little visitor into the sick-room. If 
the doctor had not employed a euphemism, but 
had called the “membranous sore throat” diph- 
theria, every one would have known the gravity 
of the case, and other children would not have 
been needlessly exposed. 

Much misunderstanding results from the loose 
use of the word “typhoid.” It really means re- 
sembling typhus, and so the term was attached to 
a fever some of the symptoms of which resemble 
those of typhus fever. But it is applied also in 
the form of an adjective to other conditions and 
diseases. Thus the “typhoid state” is a condition 
of extreme weakness with temporary mental 
clouding, such as one sees in the third or fourth 
week of a severe typhoid fever. In the same 
way the term typhoid pneumonia is sometimes 
employed to designate a pneumonia in which the 
patient is overcome by the poison of the disease, 
and has failen into the “typhoid state”; but it 
does not imply a mixture of typhoid fever and 
pneumonia, as is popularly believed. 

Inflammation of the lungs and lung fever are 
popular expressi ing p ia, but the 
term pneumonia itself is applied to several entirely 
distinct diseases of the lungs. 

Scarlatina is another name for scarlet fever, 
and it does not signify a mild form of the disease. 
Varioloid also is real smallpox only in mild form; 
and a varioloid patient may give smallpox in most 
virulent form to an unprotected person. 

All this goes to show that diseases, like other 
things, should be called by their right names. 
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SAVING THE SOLDIER. 


[" former days, as if the necessary hardships of 
a soldier’s life were not enough, military custom 
squeezed him into a tight uniform, which gave 
lum diseases of the lungs and heart. Dr. J. R. 
Dodd of the British Royal Army Medical Corps, 
who writes the chapter on the soldier in the book 
ealled “Dangerous Trades,’ says that at the 
present time the tendency is to do away with 
everything tight, a fact known to all who have 
seen pictures of soldiers of to-day in their loose 
khaki fatigue uniforms. 

The dress for hard work, says Doctor Dodd, is 
made of light material, serge or drill, which allows 
free transpiration from the skin, and even the 
standing collar of the tunic is giving place to the 
turned-down collar. 

It is a wonder that any men survived active 
service in India in the days of tight, thick clothes, 
insufficient head-dress, and straps which supported 
knapsack and ammunition pouches crossing over 
the chest. At the Alma (the battle in the Crimea, 
1854) the soldiers were in full-dress uniform, and 
there is no doubt that a great deal of unnecessary 
suffering and mortality resulted from that cause. 

One still hears of serious consequences to sol- 
diers from holding field-days in hot weather, but 
a part of the trouble is attributable to excessive 
smoking and drinking. “Soldier’s irritable heart 
is attributed to the uniform and to standing for 
long periods in a constrained position; but I am 
disposed,” says Doctor Dodd, “to blame beer and 
tobacco for part of the mischief. Tobacco espe- 
cially I believe to be the cause of heart trouble 
among soldiers, although many authorities doubt it 
in view of the fact that Continental soldiers smoke 
more than the English do, and suffer less. But 
the English soldier (and, it may be, the American 
soldier) smokes and chews much stronger tobacco 
than other people. He uses it in the early morn- 
ing, on an empty stomach, and at all other times.” 

The men of the navy, who have always had a 
more workmanlike and looser dress than the 
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soldiers, do not suffer to the same extent from 
heart troubles; but the sailor has the sea air in 
his favor. 

The British soldier, fighting in the hot countries, 
suffers from the climate, to which he has not been 
bred. But here again it is to be noticed that the 
men who do not drink stand the marches better. 
A temperate man rarely suffers from heat apo- 
plexy, for the body in health can adapt itself to 
enormously high temperatures. 


® @ 


EVERY-DAY HEROES. 


hen the cloudburst wiped the town of Hepp- 

ner, Oregon, off the map, man seemed 
powerless before nature. Yet the news of the 
next day contained two stories which show that 
brave men did what they could. 


The people of two neighboring towns, Lexington 
and Ione, escaped without loss of life. They owe 
their safety to the heroism of #vwo men. When the 
flood swept the town, Kernan, the station agent 
at Heppner, stuck to his post long enough to 
telegraph weenteg to Lexington. Then he tried 
to escape with his wife and two children and a 
friend. The friend succeeded in reaching safety 
with the children, but Kernan and his wife were 
swept to death. 

Another hero was Leslie Matlock, who, like 
Paul Revere, jumped on his horse and spread the 
alarm. He reached Lexington in time to confirm 
Kernan’s warning, and the people fied to the hills. 
Over a hundred people in Lexington would have 
lost their lives but for these two men. 

Matlock continued down the valley, carrying 
the alarm to every farmhouse. His horse gave 
out soon after he left Lexington, but he got 
another, and galloped through the darkness and 
the rain to Ione. ere he telegraphed down the 
valley to the ranchers, who passed the word on. 
His long journey had been a race with the flood, 
— poured after him almost at his horse’s 

eels. 
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A BARGAIN. 


he woman was at the bargain counter and was 

plainly distressed. The Brooklyn Zagle thus 
relates her woes and the remedy which she in- 
vented: 


“These goods,” said she, “have been marked 
down from five dollars to four?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the clerk. 

“And these others have been marked down from 
five dollars and ten cents to four?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“1 like the first.” 

“It’s an excellent bargain.” 

“But the other is a better one,” she insisted. 

“You couldn’t make the five-dollar goods three- 
ninety, could you?” 

“ 0. ma’am »”» 


“I'd take them in a minute, if you would.” 

“T am not permitted to do it.” 

“1’d much rather have them.” 

**You’ll find them very satisfactory.” 

“But the other is the better eg She 
hesitated again. “Well,” she said at last, “give 
me the five-ten goods for four dollars.” 

Later she confided in a friend: “They weren’t 
at all what I want; but I’m too good a shopper to 
be satisfied with a discount of a dollar when I can 
get a dollar-ten.” 
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SERIAL ABLUTIONS. 


oey’s mother, who had been away for a fort- 

night, returned unexpectedly. After the first 
greetings were over, and she had straightened the 
sofa pillows and rearranged the books on the 
tables, she turned her attention to her son. 

a om she said sadly, after a brief examina- 
tion, “I don’t believe you have had a bath since I 
went away!” : 

“Yes, mother, I have. Honestly, I have,” fA 
— Joey, “only you haven’t looked in the right 
place!’ 

Fi in the right place! What do you 
mean ?”’ 

“You looked at my neck. You ought to have 
looked at my arms. They were just as clean this 
morning! You see I’ve been bathing in chapters 
—a chapter a day. Legs are one chapter, arms 
are —” 

“O Joey!” 

“Well, if you’ve got to wash yourself, that’s the 
only exciting way I know!” whimpered Joey. 
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A COMMON WEAKNESS. 


D’: Joseph Le Conte was an authority, recog- 
nized by the world at large, on the science of 
vision. One day, says the New York Tribune, he 
was showing a class how to detect the blind spot 
in the human eye. He took two coins and held 
them, one in each hand, before him on the table. 
“Look at both of these steadily,” said he, “and 
gradually move them in opposite directions.’ Pres- 
ently they will pass beyond the range of vision. 
That is due to the blind spot. Continue the 
eon and the coins will again emerge to 


Then the ye and naturalist had his 
little joke. “You can —— for yourself at 
home,” said he. “But ou are unsuccessful, 
try some other object instead of a coin. Some 
people have no blind spot for money.” 
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THE FEMININE VIEW. 


story told in the New York 7'ribune shows how 

vain it is for man to exercise his imagination 

on the subject of domestic tragedy. A young and 

venturous man was one day talking with the wife 

of a member of the Cabinet about some of the 
ironies of married life. 

“I can’t imagine anything more dreadful,” said 
he, “than for a woman, r mending her hus- 
band’s coat, to find in one of the pockets an old 
love-letter from a former sweetheart.” 

“Fortunately, that could never happen,” said 
the lady. “The woman would find the letter first, 
and then she would not mend the coat.” 
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INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS. 


**\ Ay brother bought an automobile here last 
week,” said an angry man to the salesman 
who stepped forward to greet him, “and he says 
you told him if anything broke you would supply 
@ new part.” 
“Certainly,” said the clerk. “What does he 
want?” 
“He wants two deltoid muscles, a couple of 
kneepans, one elbow and about half a yard of 





cuticle,” said the man, “and he wants ’em right 
away.” 










and through service on House- 
CH FAP RATES hold Goods to and from Cali- 
SEE EEE = tornia, Colorado, Oregon, 


Washington. Write for rates. Map of California free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., V, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


~ Gay FREE » AGENT 
Flat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
$2 Outfit free Exp. prepaid. Dept. AG 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, lil., or Buffalo, N.Y. 


The Nicest, 
Cleanest, 
Most Desirable 
LAXATIVE 
for family use. 
“Once tried al: used 
when needed” 
SOc and $1, at Droggists. 
The Tarrant Co., New York 


TELEGRAPHY 
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give our graduates immediate 











passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 











Should be stamped on 
all your Collars and 
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Free Catalogue of Styles and Prices. 
Will send any one of our 14 Little Indian 
Pictures for four (4) cents in stamps, or for 
fifty (50) cents will send the whole family of 
fourteen (14) pictures. 
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Starching 


from dainty laces to the 

heaviest pieces—for the 
best results—for the greatest 
economy, use 


Kingstford’s 


OSWEGO 


Silver Gloss 


STARCH 


Its superiority shows in the re- 
sults— purest whiteness, satiny 
finish, a stiffness that is flexible 
and elastic—not harsh and crackly. 
These are some of the points 
by which you know goods 
starched with this starch. It 
saves because a smaller 
quantity is needed. All 
grocers have it. 
THE OSWECO 
STARCH FACTORY 











new skin below. 


BECAUSE HOUSEWORK and steady 
sewing are hard on the hands is no reason 
why a houseworker should have hard, 
stained, unlovely ones, or why a seamstress 
should be disfigured by roughened fingers. 
HAND SAPOLIO will gently remove the 
loosened cuticle and impart strength to the 





moves it. 


THOSE WHO USE HAND SAPOLIO 
need no cosmetics—nature, relieved, does its 
own perfect work. Other soaps chemically 
dissolve the dirt—HAND SAPOLIO re- 
Other soaps either gloss over 
the pores, or by excess of alkali absorb the 
healthful secretions which they contain. 











TRY HAND SAPOLIO. 


will keep the hands of any busy woman 
as white and pretty as if she was under 
the constant care of a manicure. 
truly the “Dainty Woman’s Friend.” 


Its steady use 


It is 






























WHERE WE GET ASPHALTUM. 


By Lieut. John M. Ellicott, U. S. N. 


ow many people who pass over the level 
asphalt streets of our big cities in auto- 
mobiles, or behind fine horses or on 
bieycles, know where that smooth, hard paving 
material comes from? If they give it a thought 
they no doubt believe that it is a manufactured 
substance made in any place where people 
choose to assemble the ingredients and prepare 
it. Very few know that it comes directly out 
of the depths of the earth, ready, almost with- 
out any treatment, for spreading over the roads. 
Take a trip with me and you will see. 

We start from New York on a small ocean 
steamer of the Trinidad line, and cruise for 
many days down our Atlantic coast and 
through the Caribbean Sea, until the high coast 
of Venezuela looms up above the southern 
horizon. Close against it we presently see the 
deeply green, mountainous island of Trinidad ; 
that island upon which Columbus first landed 
on his third voyage. 

We steam between rugged, hilly headlands 
covered with graceful tropical trees, through 
what is called the Dragon’s Mouth, into a vast 
gulf, and presently cast anchor near the pictur- 
esque English town of Port of Spain. Here 
we take a little steamer and cross the gulf toa 
distant corner of the island, where lies a village 
called La Brea. 

As we approach this point we see a great iron 
pier jutting from an emerald green bluff across 
a strip of yellow sand and extending far out 
into the blue waters. Around it cluster more 
than a dozen ships, all flying the American flag, 
while swinging above it, like a thread thinly 
strung with beads, is a trolley-line of iron 
buckets, ceaselessly coming, ceaselessly going, 
as far as the eye can follow them over the crest 
of the hill. 

At this pier we land, and are met by a group 
of Americans, busy but courteous, who gladly 
conduct us up a road beside the trolley line and 
between walls of tropical undergrowth and 
trees. We notice that we are walking upon 
asphalt, and we observe an increasing odor of 
pitch. 

We cross the ridge over which the trolley-line 
dips, and before us spreads a vast lake, not of 
water, but of dark, tar-smelling pitch, hardened 
on top and full of crevices and little rain-pools. 
As far as the eye can see it spreads away, like 
an uneven boulevard pavement, meandering 
around clumps of tall palms and oases of bril- 
liantly flowering bushes, while here and there 
upon its surface are groups of men with picks 
and shovels, and long rows of carts carrying 


away load after load of the tarry slabs to the} 5 


trolley station. 

One hundred acres is the extent of this strange 
lake of pitch, and one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand tons of pitch are taken from it each year 
without lowering its level. Silently, invisibly, 
the craters from which the pitch has been taken 
fill up again. In one part it is actually soft 
and pasty, and the liquid pitch can be seen to 
bubble sluggishly up from the depths of the 
earth as from a spring; but elsewhere it is hard 
enough for men to walk upon it and for loaded 
teams to cross it. 

A British nobleman owns this lake, but 
American enterprise operates it, as well as 
another one not far away in the Bermudez prov- 
ince of Venezuela. Nearly all the asphalt of 
the world is now obtained from these sources. 
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TABBY, THE FIREMAN. 


ne of the heroes of the school reading- 

books is ‘‘Bob, the London fireman’s 

dog,’’ but the Boston fire department 
thinks it could match him with Tabby, the 
fireman’s cat. On a recent Tuesday night, says 
the Boston Globe, Tabby rode to a fierce fire 
cn Oliver Street beside the driver of water- 
tower wagon No. 2. 

Something like six or seven years ago Tabby 
strolled into the repair shop on Bristol Street, 
near fire headquarters, looked round, appeared 
to like the surroundings, and made herself at 
home in one corner of the shop. It was a cool, 
blustering afternoon, and the workman who 
had charge of the shop did not have the heart to 
put the cat out into the storm when he went 
home. 

Tabby has been there ever since. She knows 
every man attached to headquarters and almost 


every superior officer in the department. Like com 


the men and the horses, she has learned to 
count the alarm-bells that ring in the station, 
and the men of tower wagon No. 2—to which 
she considers herself specially attached—affirm 
that she knows the boxes to which the wagon 
responds. 

The Oliver Street blaze was the greatest that 
Tabby ever witnessed, and the distance was the 
longest she ever travelled on a fire wagon, but 
it was by no means the first fire she had 
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attended. Firemen tell stories of the cat fol- 
lowing the tower for blocks a year ago, not 


daring to mount the driver’s seat for fear of | Se 


being driven back to the station, but remaining 
under the tower until the fire was out. During 
the past few months she has been to a number 
of fires and ridden beside the driver. 

On that Tuesday evening the excitement was 
so intense that Tabby almost lost her head. It 
was the night when seven bell alarms were 
sounded inside of two hours, and firemen were 
kept on the jump. ‘The constant ringing of 
bells caused Tabby to run back and forth in 
the station, and cry to go out. 

When the bell came for the tower company 
to start, Tabby made a leap to the driver’s 
seat. She was there before the horses had left 
their stalls. The driver knew that a big fire 
was in progress, and that there was some 
distance to travel. His first thought was to tell 
Tabby that she could not go. 

He pushed her off the seat with a command 
to remain behind. But Tabby seemed to 
realize that something out of the ordinary was 
going on, and wanted to be at the scene. Just 
as the tower was leaving the house Tabby 
once more leaped to the driver’s seat. 

This time she remained because the driver 
had his hands full taking care of the horses. 
She rode to the fire with her fore paws on the 
driver’s knee and her head between his arms. 
While the tower was in use she remained on 
the seat, although the tower was located close 
to the burning building, where the smoke was 
the densest and where sparks were falling 
frequently. 

Tabby got back to the station unharmed. 
She appeared to have enjoyed herself so much 
that in the future she will not be molested 
when she expresses a desire to accompany the 


tower to a fire. 
& © 


BEAR - FINDERS. 
ear-hunting is the most ambitious sport in 
Russia. Winter is the season of bruin’s 
undoing, for although he hibernates, the art of 
discovering his lurking-place has been reduced 
to a reasonable certainty by a number of sturdy 
peasants who devote their winters to finding 
bears and selling them to the sportsmen. Mr. 
Thomas Stevens describes their methods in 

‘*Through Russia on a Mustang.’’ 

When the ground is covered with several feet 
of snow, the village bear-finders scatter through 
the forests. The sleeping-place of a bear is 
revealed by a hole in the snow made by his 
breath. The finder of a bear, taking sundry 
precautions to ‘‘prove his claim’’ should others 


come to the = spot after his departure, 
hastens to notif + e of his discovery. 
He offers to sel the much as if he had it 


in a sack, safely secured, with the understand- 
ing, however, t if bruin should have sniffed 
danger, and made off before he takes the —— 
— to the spot, the bargain becomes null and 
void, 

The usual price demanded for a bear is a 
hundred rubles. He is actually sold in his 
lair, and the peasant’s services consist in 

guiding the s n to the spot and pointing 
= the breath-hole in the snow. Whether the 

an succeeds in baggi the bear or not, 
t of course, being no fault of the peasant, 
he pays the price agreed upon. Many sports- 
men have a standing agreement with the bear- 
finders of the surrounding district that he is to 
have the option on any finds they make. And 
when a sportsman has ear a reputation 
among the ts as a dead shot, they often 
refer to sell the bears to him by weight, 

rgaining for so much per pound instead of a 
a sum. 

is is, in fact, the method preferred by old 
bear-finders, who have by long experience 
learned to judge of the bear’s size by the 
dimensions of the hole in the snow. They 
shrewdly take advantage of their superior bear- 
craft to drive a sharp bargain at the expense of 
the city sportsman, selling the bear for a specific 
sum ot money if they think the find a small 
animal, and by the pound if the hole indicates 
a big one. 
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HE NEVER MADE MISTAKES. 


man who is sure that he never makes 
mistakes is an uncomfortable fellow with 
whom to live. Once in a while he has his mis- 
take thrust on him in plain terms, even as he is 
in the act of denying it. The cashier of a big 
mill in a New Hampshire town is one of those 
who are never mistaken. One noontime, as he 
sat behind his iron grating, a mill girl entered 
the office, approached his window, and said: 


**You gave me ten dollars too much in my 
en ? 

The cashier was adding a column of figures, 
and he was annoyed at the interruption. So 
instead of thanking the girl for telling him of 
the error. and for coming to rectify it, he said, 
shortly, ‘‘Oh, no, we don’t make mistakes!’’ 

“But I have ten dollars too much,”’ insisted 
the girl. 

**Tmpossible !’’ 

The head of the firm overheard the conver- 
sation, and step) up behind the cashier. 

“Tet me see money,’’ he said to the girl. 

She handed it to him, and he counted it and 

handed it back. At this the cashier looked 

nplaisant, but only for a second. 
‘There is ten dollars too much,” said the 
head of the firm to the girl, “but you may 
keep it.’’ 

The cashier looked u up. 

‘**But,’’ he said, ‘‘my cash will be ten dollars 
short. ’’ 

**No, it won’t,’’ said his employer. | 

“Why, yes, it will. That error — 

‘*But you first said it-wasn’t an error; that 
you never make mistakes; so I sup se it was 
a present to the girl. | You will ¢ it to 
yourself on the books.’ 





CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of the Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to any one requesiing 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
hool, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New England. 

Address Educationa! Department, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
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Young men to learn TEL 


Wanted Ww MONROE. sunt 
poster STAMMERERS' Institute and Train- 


123 Tremont St.,Boston. 
Telford Correspondence School, {prinetic!«|; 
postal for sample lessons in shorthand or bookkeeping. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DuxsurRY, MAss. Individual patting. pond fr 
pictures and circular. Bb. PP, 


Academy for Boys. 

Williston Seminary 42280 on Moe 
Prepares for college or getontiBe and medical schools, 
ppily hem Athletic Feld Ph race, straightaway 
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track n GAWYER, M.. Principal, 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N. H. 


Both sexes. Thorough. Four courses. Prepares for 
College. Endowed. $180 a year. For catalogue apply to 


DOW ACADEMY. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A School for Boys. High and dry location. Laboratories. 
New gymnasium. Mechanic are. Scholarships. A vig- 
orous school life. American ideals. Pamphlet. with 


carefully qoutes full-page illustration sent Ug on 
request. Dr. R. WHITE, Prineipal, Wellesiey Hills 


, University of of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Co hanical, Flectrical En- 
neering, a nat Pharmacy, Agriculture, 

ve anes in tit Neeessar Sciences, 
History, 


= 4 expenses 
about ayear. Geo Emory 
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wit UNITED STATES STEEL Co. was opinined i me 
Burdett College of Actual Business os 
hand. EUGENE BRIMMER, Malden. te Denaett 
College,69%4 Washington Street, Boston, for yan 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and oo school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $225 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 
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Ask your neighbor 
about the Dighton. 





¢ 5 Rooms $75 
Heat 7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
House 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 








with a 
Dighton 
If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 


write to us for a 
Denton, Every 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 
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Perhaps he heats His 
House with one. 











| Burdett 
College 


Admits New 
Pupils Daily 
Business — Shorthand 


Individual instruction. 
Situations for competent pupils. 
Prospectus free at office or by mail. 


Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand, 694 Washington St., Boston. 
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Man Who Owns | 


his home or has ———, to ae 
improve ought to know about “PRAGON” 


See large ad.in Aug. 13th issue. PORTLAND 


We send full information Free 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT co., CEMENT. 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 


[PAGE'S MUCILAGE, 


No gumm to clog neck of —No 
x_.—— A not Cw nor F diseotor the 
finest papers. e 
5Se.; also ee qts. 

Tioucester,, 


0.3 Mass. Mirs. 
LE PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE ~ 


* PAGE'S GLU 


Fits kor 
Fall Cleaning 
and Dusinfection. 


The Kitchen and Pantry are susceptible tothe 
slightest encroach- 
ment of unsanitary conditions. That foul gaseous 
odor emanating from decomposing matter in 
drainage pipes and minute accumulations of 
grease and filth in cracks, corners and crevices 
is readily corrected by using Cabot’s Sulpho- 
Napthol freely wherever it has been customary 
to use soap, as it is an excellent cleaner and a 
positive germicide and deodorant. For washing 
the pantry shelves it is unequaled; it keeps 
away vermin of all kinds. 
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The Cellar. Housekeepers are apt to overlook 
——}> the importance of keeping the 
cellar free from all noxious impurities. The 
upper rooms act as a draft, drawing up a lot of 
air from the cellar, hence the necessity of keep- 
ing the latter pure. Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol 
comes to mind as the best purifier and disin- 
fectant for this purpose. It kills all germs of 
disease, arrests and prevents all decomposition, 
and acts very quickly as a pleasant deodorant. 


The Bath Room, Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol rec- 
= ommends itself for use in the 
bath tub and wash-bowl, and for keeping the 
air pure and sweet. One has only to use Sulpho- 
Napthol in any part of the house to appreciate 
its good qualities for solving all house-cleaning 
and purifying problems. Beware of Imitations. 
Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol is no exception to the 
rule that merit breeds imitation. The following 
trade-mark on all our labels and blown in all 
our bottles is an assurance that you have the 
genuine: 


CABOT'S 





We Mail Trial Bottle to any address post-paid 
on receipt of 10 cents 
in stamps. Sold by Druggists and Dealers. 
Booklet Free. SULPHO-NAPTHOL COM- 
PANY, 11 Haymarket Square, Boston. 











| Dent’s Corn Gum : 


Cures Corns, Bunions and Warts || 


So easy toapply; sticks fast; does not spread like 
a greasy salve. A harmless, “vegetable compound 
that gives quick relief. Sold by druggists every- 
where, 15c—or we will mail it on receipt of price. 
Dent's Toothache Gum stops toothache in- 
stantly ; prevents ; removes offensive odors. 
Sold ‘A druggists, lbc—or we mail it. 
c. 8. er & CO., vee h Mich. 











Pacific Coast 


Daily and personally conducted excursions; 
choice of routes; low rates; diversified scen- 
ery; $6 for double berth in sleeping cars from 
Chicago; special attention to family parties. 


The Best of Everything. 





Books, maps and folders on application to 
Geo. 1. Humphrey, Asst. Excursion Mgr., 


368 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bo 














CHAMPION 


Stove Clay 


For mending cracks and holes in the 
stove lining. They are the cause of nine- 
tenths of the stove troubles. 

When your stove gets “cranky” and 
ou don’t know what’s the matter seud 
‘or our booklet, 

“*What Ails the Stove.’’ 


Sent FREE, 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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with asbestos lined oven 
and Oven Heat Indicator 


' The Glenwood Home Grand 
bakes three rows of food at once 


Make Cooking Easy 


Leading Dealers sell them everywhere as the Standard Range 
Write for Handsome Booklet to the Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
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ADVANCE NOTICE. 


In the special number of The Youth’s Companion for October 22, 1903, we shall make a new and remarkable 
offer to Companion Subscribers. Watch for the offer. In the meantime follow the suggestions we here make, and 
you are pretty sure to have three or more new subscribers secured and the money ready before November J st. 
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The Companion Savings Bank. 


We think this Bank will prove a great help to you in securing new subscriptions. 
A Word About the Banks and How We Came to Have Them Manufactured. 








The idea was suggested to us by several of our subscribers who used banks in 
securing new subscriptions to The Companion. The following extract from one of 
their experiences will make the whole plan clear to you: “I called on Mrs. . 
She said she had read the Sample Copies of The Companion, and would like to sub- 
scribe for the paper, but did not know when she could spare the money. I replied, 
‘I have a little bank at home which I will lend you, into which you can put your 
spare change.’ She gladly accepted my offer, and before very long she had the 
money ready for me.” The idea given to us was so practical that we acted upon 
it, and have designed and made a beautiful Bank. This is made of tin, finely 
enameled and artistically decorated in three colors — gold, red and green. 

The cut shows its exact size and appearance. It is a beauty. We shall furnish 
these Banks to our subscribers at a special price, bearing a part of the cost ourselves. 
We do this in order to make their use very general among our subscribers. By 
acting upon our suggestion at once it will greatly facilitate you in securing sub- 
scribers to the paper very early in the season. 


WITH THIS BANK many subscribers will 
Our Sp ecial Bank Offer. be able to save money for the woo ie of their own 


a thus having the amount ready when 








On receipt of twelve cents in stamps we will forward to any Companion subscriber, postage = Ng fee Pages repr Rome A oe oy — saving 
prepaid, three Companion Savings Banks; or on receipt 4 six cents in stamps we will forward to 
any Companion subscriber one Bank, postage prepaid. e trust that every Companion subscriber As the demand for these Banks is likely to be 
wishing to work for new subscriptions will take advantage of this offer and give it a fair trial, as we large, we suggest that your order be sent at once, if 
are very sure it will be of practical assistance. possible, Alt orders will be filled by us in their turn. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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